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M DCC LXIX. 


ADVERTISEMENT. 


A® it is now near thirty years ſince the firſt 

publication of Graſſineau's Dictionary, and 
as the muſical art, during that period, has received 
great improvement, it appeared highly expedient, 
in this publication, to give every addition poſ- 
ſible: and we know of no better way of doing 
this, than by extracting every article of any im- 
portance, that was not contained in the former 
edition of this work, from the Dictionnaire de 
Muſique lately publiſned by M. Rouſſeau; as 
that writer's long and cloſe application to the 
ſtudy of this art, and great talents for muſical 
compoſition, are univerſally known and eſteemed. 
It appeared likewiſe moſt elegible to publiſh theſe 
additions ſeparate, that the purchaſers of the 
former edition might not be injured. 
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G RASSEN E A U's 
Muſical Dictionary. 


A COMPANYMENT is the executing of a com- 
plete and regular harmony on an inſtrument proper 
to produce it, as the Organ, Harpſichord, Theorbo, 
Guitar, &c. Wie ſhall take the Harpſichord for an ex- 
ample, and the rather as it is almoſt the only inſtrument 
that remains in uſe for the performance of an Accompa- 

nyment. | 

One of the parts of muſic, which is commonly the baſe, 
ſerves for a guide. They touch this baſe with the left 
hand, and with the right the harmony expreſſed by the 
march of the baſe, either by the melody of the other parts 
which are performed at the ſame time; by the partition 
which they have before them ; or by the cyphers which 
they find added to the baſe. The Italians deſpiſe the 
eyphers; even the partition is of very little uſe to them. 
Tneir promptitude, and the great ſenſibility of their hear- 
ing ſupply their place, and they accompany quite well 
without thoſe helps. But it is to their natural diſpoſition 
that they owe that facility, and other people who are 


not like them born for muſic, find obſtacles inſurmount- 


able in the practice of the accompanyment. Eight or 


ten years are requiſite to acquire a tolerable proficiency 


in it. What then is it that ſo retards the advancement of 
learners, and embarraſſes for ſo long a time the maſter, if 
the ſole difficulty do not ly in the art itſelf ? 

There are two principal cauſes : the one is in the man- 
ner of cyphering the baſe, and the other in the method 
of accompanying. Let us ſpeak firſt of the former. 

The ſigns that are uſed in cyphering the baſe are too 
numerous. Seeing there are ſo few fundamental accents, 


what need is there of ſo many cyphers to expreſs them ? 


Theſe ſame ſigns are moreover ambiguous, obſcure, and 
inadequate: for example, they ſcarce ever determine the 


lpace of the intervals they expreſs, or what is worſe, they 


expreſs 
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expreſs ſome other interval. Some are barred to mark 
the Dieſis, and others are barred to mark the B Molle: 
the greater intervals, the ſuperfluous, and even the di- 
minutions, are often expreſſed in the fame manner: when 

the / 4m may are double, they are too confuſed, and when they 
are ſingle, they ſcarce ever convey any other idea than 
that of one interval; ſo that there are always ſeveral that 
are to be underſtood and determined. 

How are theſe inconveniencies to be remedied ? Should 
we multiply the ſigns in order to expreſs them all? 
Bot we already complain that there are too many 
of them. Should we reduce them ? We ſhould then leave 
more things to be conjectured by the accompanyer, 
who is already too much embarraſſed; and ſeeing that 
fo much regard is had to the eyphers, they ſhould 
expreſs every thing. What then is to be done? 
Invent new figns and perfect the hngering; and of the 
ſigns and fingering make two combined means that may 
concur to aſſiſt the accompanyer. This is what M. 
Rameau has endeavoured after, with a great deal of faga- 
eity, in his diſſertation on the different methods of accom- 
panying. | 
As the ancient muſic was nat ſo compoſite as ours, nei- 
ther in the melody, nor in the harmony, and as it had 
ſcarce any other baſe than the fundamental, all its ac- 
companyment conſiſted in a ſeries of perfect accords, in 
which the accompanyer ſubſtituted ſometimes a ſixth to 
a fifth, as he was guided by his ear: they knew nothing 
further, Now, that we vary the modulations, reverſe 
the parts, ſurcharge and perhaps ſpoil the harmony 
by the great number of diſſonances, we are obliged 
to follow other rules. Campion, they ſay, invented what 
is called the rule of the octave, and it is by that method 
that moſt maſters teach at this day the accompanyment. - 

By this term is alſo meant all that part of the baſe, or of 
any other inſtrument, which is compoſed on a melody 
in order to produce a harmeny ; as a ſolo on the violin 
that is compoſed by the violoncello or harpſichord ; 
and an accompanyment of the flute agrees right well 

with the voice. The harmony of the accompanyment 
adds to the pleaſure of the melody, by rendering its 
tones more ſure, their effect more tweet, the modula- 
tion more ſenſible, and by giving the ear a proof 
of that juſtneſs which is ſo agreeable to it. There actos 
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wiſe with regard to the voice, a ſtrong reaſon why it 
ſhould be always accompanied by ſome inftrument, whe- 
ther in parts or in uniſon; becauſe, tho' many pretend 
that in ſinging, the voice naturally modulates itſelf accord- 
ing to the laws of the temperament, yet experience teaches 
us that a voice, the moit juſt and moſt completely formed 
by practice, finds great difficulty in ſuſtaining, for a long 
time, a juſtneſs of tone, when nothing ſupports it, In the 
courſe of ſinging we mount or deſcend inſenſibly, and it 
is very rare that we finiſh exactly in the ſame tune that we 
began. It is to prevent theſe variations that the harmo- 
ny of an inſtrument is employed, by which the voice is im- 
mediately recalled from its wanderings, and is preſerved in 
the ſame diapaſon. The baſe is, of all the parts, the moſt 
proper to accompany ; that which beſt ſuſtains the voice, 
and gives moſt ſatisfaction to the ear; for there is none of 
them where the vibrations are ſo ſtrong, and fo determi- 
nate, nor that leaves ſo little ambiguity in judging of the 
fundamental harmony. | 

AIR is a melody that is adapted to the words of a 
ſong, or ſome ſmall piece of poetry proper to be ſung, and 
1s ſometimes extended to ſignify the ſong itſelf. | 

In an opera the term air is given to all the regular 
melodies, to diſtinguiſh them from the recitative, and 
generally every complete piece of muſic, either vocal or 
inſtrumental, forming a melody, is called an air, whe- 
ther it be an entire part, or whether it be only capable of 
being detached from the whole, and executed ſeparately. 

If the ſubject be divided into two parts, the air is 
called a duo; if into three, a trio, &c. Saumaiſe thinks 
that it comes from the Latin word æra, and Burette is of 
the ſame opinion, altho' Menage oppoſes it, in his etymo- 
logy of the French language. 

The Romans had their ſigns for the rhythmus, and ſo 
had the Greeks theirs; and theſe ſigns, drawn likewiſe 
from their characters, were called not only numerus but 
alſo era, that is, a number, or the mark of a number, 
numeri nota, ſays Nonnius Marcellus. It is in this ſenſe 
that the ward æra is found uſed in this verſe of Lucillus : 


Hec eft ratio? Perverſa era! Summa ſubdutta improbè] 


And Sextus Rufus uſes it in the ſame ſenſe. 
Now tho” this word was originally only uſed for num- 


ber or meaſure of a melody, yet in time the ſame uſe = | 
7 | made 
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made of it, that was made of the word numerus, and the 
word æra was uſed to ſignify the melody itſelf; from 
whence comes, according to the two authors here cited, 
the French word air, and the Italian ar:a taken in the 
ſame ſenſe. | 
Modern muſic has ſeveral ſorts of airs, of which eac 
correſpond to ſome ſort of dance of which theſe airs 
bear the name, as Minuet, Gavotte, Mujette, and Poſie- 
ied. 
b The airs of an opera are, to be allowed the expreſſion, the 
ground on which is painted the picture of inimitable muſic; 
melody is the deſign, and harmony the colouring: all the 
pictureſque objects of beautiful nature, all the intereſting 
ſentiments of the human heart, are the models that the 
artiſt imitates; attention and rapture, the charms of the 
ear, and the emotions of the heart, are the end of theſe 
imitations. An air learned and agrecable, an air found- 


ed in genius, and compoſed in taſte, is the chef-doeuvre 


of Mufic : it is there that a beautiful voice, it is there 
that a brilliant ſymphony, are diſplayed : it is there that 
the paſſions imperceptibly ſeize the ioul by means of the 
ſenſes, After a fine air, we are ſatisfied, the ear deſires 
nothing more: it remains in the imagination, we carry it 
away with us, and repeat it at pleaſure; without being 
able to perform a ſingle note of it, we perceive it in our 
mind as when at the opera; we bchold the ſcene, the 
actor, the theatre; we hear the accompanyment and the 
loud applauſe. The true lover of muſic never while he 
lives forgets the charming airs that he has once heard, 
and by their aid he can at any time rehearſe an opera that 
he has once ſeen. | B PT 

_ AEFEGLO, ARPEGE, or ARPEGMENT, is 
the method of producing, ſucceſſively and rapidly, the ſe- 
veral ſounds of an accord, infteadof ſtriking them alto- 
rather, | 

a There are ſome inſtruments on which a full accord or 
concord cannot be performed but in arpegio, ſuch as the 


Violin, the Violloncello, the Viol, and all that are 


ſtruck with the bow: for the convexity of the bridge pre- 
vents the bow from acting upon all the chords at the ſame 
time. Jo periorm, therefore, accords upon thoſe inſtru- 
ments, they are obliged to arpege; and as they cannot 
produce more tones than there are chords, the arpegment 
of the Violoncello, or Vio.in, cannot be compoled but of 
WWA 
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four tones. In order to arpege, the fingers muſt be 
ranged each one on its chord, and the arpegment is made 
by a ſingle and grand ſtroke of the bow, which begins 
ſtrongly on the largeſt chord, and finiſhes by turning and 
ſoftning on the treble. If the fingers be placed on the 
chords only ſucceſſively, or that there be more than one 
ſtroke of the bow, it is no longer an arpegment, it will 
only be a quick tranſition through ſeveral notes pro- 
reſhvely. | 5 | 

That which is done with the Violin by neceflity, is 
performed on the Harpfichord.ſrom taſte. As they cannot 
produce, by that inſtrument, notes of continuence, they 
are obliged to retouch the notes of long duration. In or- 
der to make an accord laſt for a longer time, they ſtrike 
in arpegio, beginning with the lower tones, and obſery- 
ing that the fingers which ſtrike the firſt do not quit their 
touch till all the arpegment be finiſhed, in order that all 
the ſounds of the accord may be heard at the ſame time. 

Arpeggio is an Italian word which is expreſs'd in 
French by arpege. It comes from arpa, as it was from 
the manner of playing on the Harp. that the idea of an 
arpegment was conceived. 
BALLET, a theatric performance, conſiſting of a 
dance guided by muſic. The word comes from the old 
French baller, to dance, ſing, or rejoice. 

The muſic of a ballet ought to have ſtill more cadence 
and accent than vocal muſic, becauſe it is intended to ſig- 
nify more, as it is alone to inſp:re the dancer with warmth 
and expreſſion which the ſinger may derive from the words; 
and at the ſame time, it is to ſupyly, in the language of 
the mind and the paſſions, all that the dance cannot expreſs 
to the eyes of the ſpectators. | 

Ballet is likewiſe the name that is given in France to 
a particular ſort of opera, where the dance is of very little 
more ſignification than in the others, and does not pro- 
duce a better effect. In moſt of theſe ballets,, each act 
forms a different ſubject, which are connected with each 
other only by ſome genera] relations that are foreign to 
the action, and which the ſpectator would never be able 
to difcover, if the author did not take the precaution to 
inform him of it in the prologue. 

When compoſitors ſhall reflect on the true principles of 
their art, they will uſe more diſcernment in the choice of 
their dramas, and more truth in the expreſſion of their 
e | ſubjects : 
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ſubjects: and when the words of an opera ſhall contain 
any meaning, muſic will ſoon learn to pronounce it. 

BARCA OLLS are a ſort of ſongs in the Venetian 
language, which are ſung by the gondoliers of Venice. 
Tho' che airs of thoſe barcarolls are compoſed for the 
common people, and often made by the gondoliers them- 
ſelves, yet they have ſo much — and ſo agreeable an 
accent, that there is not a muſician in all Italy that does 
not pique himſelf in knowing and ſinging them. The 
privilege that the gondoliers have of entering the theatres 
gratis, enables them to form, without expence, an ear and 
a taſte; ſo that they compoſe and ſing their airs in ſuch 
a manner, that they who are ignorant of the refinements 
in muſic are unwilling to alter the ſimple and natural ſtyle 
of the barcarrolls. Ihe words of theſe ſongs are generally 
in the ſame ſtyle with the converſation of thoſe that com- 
poſe them: but they to whom the faithful paintings of the 
manners of a people are pleaſing, and who, moreover, are 
admirers of the Venetian dialect, readily become fond of 
them, ſeduced by the beauty of their airs; ſo that many 
connoiſſeurs have made very ample collections of them. 

Let us not here forget to mention, for the glory of 
Taſſo, that moſt of theſe gondoliers have memoriter a 
great part of his poem on the delivery of Feruſalem, that 
many of them remember the whole; that they paſs the 
ſummer nights in ſinging it in their boats, alternately, 
from one boat to another. That poem of Taſſo is ſurely a 
fine barcaroll, and Homer is the only one before him 
who has had the honour to be ſo ſung, and no other epic 
poem ſince has had a like fate. | 
BAR DS, a very ſingular fort of men, who were in old 
times very much reſpected among the Gauls, and who 
were at once prieſts, prophets, poets, and muſicians. 

Bochard derives their name from parat, to fing, and 
Cambden agrees with Feſtus that bard ſignifies a ſinger, 
in the Celtic language a bard. | 
_ BEATING OF TIME is the manner of marking 
the time by the motion of the hand or foot, which regu- 
lates its duration, and by which all its meaſures of the 
fame degree are rendered, in the execution, perfectly e- 
qual in the chronic value or time. 

The French muſicians do not beat the time as the 
| Ttalians. Theſe, in the meaſure of four times, ſtrike 
ſucceſſively the two firſt times and raiſe the two laſt; they, 
in likemanner, ftrike the two firſt in the meaſure of three 

times, 
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times, and raiſe the third. The French never ſtrike but 
the firſt time, and mark the other by different metions of 
the hand, to the right and left. Neverthelefs the French 
muſic has much more need of a well marked meaſure than 
the Italian, as it does not contain its cadence in-itſelf; its 
movements have not any natural preciſion: its meaſure is 
urged or relaxed at the pleaſure of the ſinger. How are the 
ears ſhocked atfthe opera of Paris, by the continual and 
diſagreeable noiſe that he who beats the time makes with 
his baton, and whom the little prophet pleaſantly com- 
pares to a woodman felling of trees. This however is an 
unavoidable evil, for without this noiſe they would never 
be able to obſerve the meaſure; the muſic of itſelf does 
not mark it: and foreigners would not diſtinguiſh the 
movements in our airs. If this matter be attentively con- 
fidered, it will be found to contain one of the ſheeike 
differences between the French and Italian muſic. In 
Italy meaſure is the foul of muſic ; it is the juſt obſervance 
of meaſure that gives it that accent which renders it ſo en- 
chanting. It is the meaſure, moreover, that there governs 
the mufician in the execution; in France, on the contrary, 
it is the muſician that governs-the meaſure; and which he 
enervates and disfigures without heſitation. What do I ſay? 
Good taſte itſelf conſiſts in not ſuffering it to be perceived; 
a precaution of which, in ſhort, it has no great need. The 
opera of Paris is the only theatre in Europe where th 
beat time without following it ; every where elſe they fol- 
low it without beating it. 

CANON, in modern muſic, is a ſort of perpetual 
fugue, becauſe, the parts beginning one after the other, re- 
peat inceſſantly the fame melody. 

The canons the moſt common, and moft eaſily made, 
are thoſe that are taken from the uniſon or the octave; 
that is, when each part repeats in the ſame tune the me- 
lody ofthat part that went before. To compoſe this kind of 
canon, you may only take what melody you pleaſe, and 
add to it in partition as many parts as you chooſe, with 

equal voices; then of all theſe parts ſung ſucceſſively is 
formed one air; taking eare that the whole produces an 
agreeable effect, as well for the harmony as the melody. 

To execute ſuch a canon, he, who is to fing firſt, be- 
gins-alone, ſinging the air entire, and beginning again di- 
'FeAaly without breaking the meaſure. When he has 
finiſhed the firſt couplet, which ſerves for a perpetual ſub- 


ject, 
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ject, and by which the whole canon has been compoſed ;' 
the fecond enters, and begins the ſame firſt couplet, while 
he who entered firſt proceeds to the ſecond : the others be- 
gin in like manner ſucceſſively, when he, that is to go be- 
fore, is at the end of the firſt couplet: by thus recom- 
mencing inceſſantly, they never come to a general con- 
cluſion, but purſue the canon as long as they pleaſe. 

The emperor Charles VI. who was a very great muſi- 
cian, and a very able compoſer, was much delighted with 
making and ſinging of canons. Italy ſtill abounds with 


very excellent canons that were made for that prince, by 
the greateſt maſters of that country. 


CHARACTERS OF MUSIC are the ſeveral ſigns 
that are uſed to repreſent all the ſounds of a melody, and 
all the meaſures of time; ſo that by aid of theſæ characters, 
muſic may be read and executed exactly as it is compoſed, 
and this manner of writing is called Noteing. 

The art of writing muſic is known only to Europeans. 
Altho' in the other parts of the world each nation has its 
muſic, it does not appear that any of them have hitherto 
carried their ſtudy of it ſo far as the uſe of characters to 
expreſs it. At leaſt, it is certain, that neither the Arabs 
nor the Chineſe, the two people who of all foreign nations 
have cultivated letters the moſt, have either of them made 
uſe of ſuch characters. The Perſians indeed give the names 
of the cities of their country, or of the parts of the human 
body, to the forty eight ſounds of their muſic. They ſay, 
for example, to give the tune of an air; Go from this 
town to that ; or go from the finger to the elbow : but they 
have no figns whereby to expreſs theſe ſounds on paper : 
and with regard to the Chineſe, we find, in Father du 
Halde, that they were extremely ſurpriſed to ſee the 
Jeſuits note, and read by the notes, all the Chineſe airs 
that they heard. „ | 

CASTRATO is a muſician who has been deprived in 
his infancy of the organs of generation, in order that he 
may preſerve that accute tone of voice which is neceflary 
to ſing the upper parts or ſoprano. So little relation as 
there appears between two organs which are ſo different, 
it is certain that the mutilation of the one prevents that 
change in the other which happens when youth arrives 
to manhood, and which at once lowers their voice by an 
octave. There are found, in Italy, fathers ſo cruel as to 
ſacrifice nature to fortune, and who ſubmit their children 
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to this operation, that they may gratify the pleaſure of 
the voluptuous and the inhuman; who do not heſitate to 
make others unhappy that they may produce them plea- 
ſure. Let us leave to the good women of great cities, the 
modeſt laugh, the diſdainful air, and thoſe juſt plea- 
ſantries, of which theſe wretches are the eternal objects; 
but let us endeavour to make the voice of — and 
humanity heard, which cries out * this infamous 
practice; and let thoſe princes who ſeek to encourage it, 
for once bluſh at a cuſtom that is ſo injurious to the 
preſervation of mankind. + | 
Beſide, the advantage of a voice is overbalanced b 

many other diſadvantages. Theſe men who ſing ſo well, 
but without warmth or paſſion, are in the theatre the 
moſt awkward actors in the world, they moreover loſe 
their voice very early, and become diſagreeably groſs, 
They pronounce a language worſe than real men, and 
there are ſome letters, ſuch as r, that they cannot even 
pronounce at all. 


CHRONOME TER, is an inſtrument that is uſed to 
meaſure time ; and, in this ſenſe, watches and clocks are 
chronometers. This word is compoſed of Xedves time, and 
piTeov a meaſure. | 5 

There are, however, certain inſtruments that are called, 
in particular, chronometers, one of which is mentioned by 
M. Sauveur in his principles of acouſtics ; this was a pecu- 
liar kind of pendulum, which was deſigned to determine 
exactly the movements in muſic. Affilard, in his princi- 
ples, which are inſcribed to religious ladies, has placed at 
the head of all the airs, notes that expreſs the number of 
vibrations of this pendulum, during the continuance of 
each meaſure. 5 | 
It is thirty years ſince the project of ſuch an inſtru- 

ment firſt appeared, under the name of a Metrometer, 
which of itſelf beat time: but it has not ſucceeded either 
at one period or another. There are many who pretend 
however, that it is much to be wiſhed that there was ſuch 
an inſtrument, which ſhould fix with preciſion the time of 
each meaſure in a piece of muſic ; as by that mean the 
true movement of airs woud be more eaſily preſerved, 
without which they loſe their character; and which we 
cannot know, after the death of their authors, but by a 
kind of tradition very ſubject to alter or become extinct. 
We already complain, that 1 have forgot the movements 


of 
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cf a great number of airs, and there is reaſon to ſuppoſe 
that they are all impaired. If the precaution that we have 
juſt mentioned had been taken, and which does not ap- 
pear to be attended with any inconvenience, we ſhould 
have the pleaſure of hearing thoſe airs at this day, in the 
very manner inwhich they were executed by their authors. 

The connoiſſeurs hou” th on their other hand, object, ſays 
M. Diderot (Memoires ſur different ſujects de mathemati- 
ques) toall chronometers in general, that there is not perhaps 
in an air two meaſures that are exactly of the ſame dura- 
tion: there are two things which neceſſarily contribute 
to relax or to augment the meaſure; one is, the taſte and 
harmony in the pieces of ſeveral parts, and the other, the 
taſte and ſurmiſe ofhar mony in the Solo. A muſician, whois 
maſter of his art, has not played four meaſures of an air 
before he ſeizes its character, and gives himſelf up to it: it 
is the pleaſure of the harmony that alone directs him. 
Here he endeayours after ſtrong accords, and there he 
paſſes them ſlightly over; that is to ſay, he ſings or plays 
more or Jeſs ſlow from one meaſure to another. 

In fact, this objection, which is of great weight for the 
French muſic, is of none with the Italian, which is in- 
variably ſubject to the moſt exact meaſure: nothing can 
better ſhow the perfect oppoſition of theſe two muſics ; 
feeing that what is a beauty in one would be a great defect 
in the other. If the Italian muſic derive its energy from 
this rigorous obfervance of meaſure, the French endea- 
vours to find it in ſubjecting that meaſure to its inclina- 
tion, by urging or relaxing it, as the taſte of the melody 

or the organs of the performer may require. 
- But if we ſhould admit the utility of a chronometer, we 
muſt begin, ſays M. Diderot, by rejecting all thoſe that 
have hitherto been propoſed, becauſe they make of the 
muſician and the chronometer, two diſtinct machines, of 
which one can never be ſubject to the other: this ſcarce re- 
uires a proof; it is hardly poſſible that the muſician 
ſhould have, during the whole piece, his eye attentive to 
the movement, and his ear to the ſound of the pendulum, 
and if he negle& one inſtant, farewell to the reins by 
which you pretend to guide him. 

I add, that whatever inſtrument may be invented to 
regulate the duration of meaſure, it will be impoſible, 
tho? it ſhould be of the moſt eaſy execution, that it ſhould 
ever take place in practice. The muſicians, a * 
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dent ſet of people, and making, like many others, their 
own taſte the rule of what is right, will never adopt it. 
They will neglect the chronometer, and will be only 
guided by the true character and the true movement of 
the airs. Therefore the only good chronometer that it is 
poſſible to have, is an expert muſician, who has a fine taſte; 
who has well coſidered the muſic he is to execute, and 
knows how to beat the time. Machine for machine, it is 
beſt to keep to this. £31114 47 f 5" 
COPYIST is he whoſe profeſſion it is to copy muſic, 
_ Notwithſtanding the progreſs that printing has made, 
it has never yet been applied to muſic with ſo much ſuc- 
ceſs as writing: whether it be that the faculties of the 
mind being more conſtant than thoſe of the ear, we are 
not ſo ſoon tired with the ſame books as with the ſame 
ſongs; or whether it ariſe from the peculiar difficulties 
that the combinations of notes and lines add to the print- 
ing of muſic : for if they print firſt the lines and then the 
notes, it will be impoſſible to give the neceſſary juſtneſs to 
their relative poſitions ; and if the character of each note 
relates to a portion of the ſcale, as in our printed muſic, 
the lines are ſo badly adjuſted to each other; it requires 
ſuch a prodigious quantity of characters, and the whole 
has ſo diſagreeable an effect on the eye, that they have 
with reaſon quitted this method, and ſubſtituted engrav- 
ing in its place. But, beſide that the engraving itsſelf is 
not exempt from imperfections; it is always the incon- 
venience of producing too many or too few copies or 
parts: and of putting in partition or ſcore, , what ſome 
would have in parts, or in ſeparate parts what others 
would have in ſcore; and in ſcarce ever offering any mu- 
fic to the curious but ſuch as is already in the hands of 
every one. And laſtly, it is certtain that in Italy, the part of 
the world where there is the moſt muſic made, printed notes 
have been a long time proſcribed, and the engravings have 
never been eſtabliſhed ; from whence we may- conclude, 
that in the opinion of the beſt judges, the ſimple copy is 
the moſt eligible. | | ict 
It is more neceſſary that muſic be neatly and cor- 
rectly copied than mere writing; becauſe he that reads, 
and thinks in his cloſet, perceives, and eaſily corrects the 
faults that are in his book, and nothing hinders him from 
ſuſpending and recommencing his reading: but ina concert, 
where each one ſees only his own part, and where the con- 
tinuity 
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tinuity and rapidity of the execution does not allow oppor- 
tunity to reflect on any fault, they are all irreparable: 
ofttimes a ſublime compoſition is degraded, and the exe- 
cution is retarded, or even interrupted; every thing is re- 
verſed, and the effect of the whole is deſtroyed : the audi- 
tor is diſguſted, and the author is diſgraced, merely by the 
fault of the copyiſt. | 

It is the duty of a copyiſt, writing in ſcore, to cor- 
rect all the falſe notes that he finds in the original. 
By falſe notes I do not mean thoſe in the compoſition, 
but thoſe of the copy, which ſerves him for an original. 
The whole of his duty is, faithfully to render the ideas of 
the author, be they good or bad ; that is not his concern, 
for he is not author, or corrector, but copyiſt. It is very 
true, thatif an author has put, by miſtake, one note for ano- 


ther, he ought to correct it, but if the ſame author has 


made, thro' ignorance, a fault in the compoſition, he is to 
leave it. Let him compoſe better himſelf if he can, and 
will ; well and good ; but, whenever he copies, he ought to 
payadueregard to his original. It appears from hence, that 
it is not enough that a copyiſt be a good harmoniſt, and 
that he well underſtands compoſition, but that he ought, 
moreover, to be practiſed in the difterent ſtiles, to know 
an author by his manner, and be well able to diſtinguiſh 
what he has done, from what he has not done. There is 
likewiſe a ſort of criticiſm neceſſary, to reſtore one paſſage 
by comparing it with another; and to place a forte or 
piano where it has been forgot: to detach the parts im- 
properly connected, and even to ſupply ſuch meaſures as 
may be omitted; of which there are examples in the ſcores 
themſelves. Doubtleſs it requires learning and taſte to reſtore a 
text to its primitive purity : perhaps I may be told that few 
copyiſts do it; I anſwer that all copyiſts ought to do it. 
Not to carry this article too far, we ſhall here finiſh it 
with obſerving, that we have already ſaid too much for 
the able copyiſt who has a good hand, and a taſte for his 
profeſſion, and that we ſhould never ſay enough for thoſe 
whohave not. We ſhall only add, that there are many inter- 
venients between what the compoſitor intended and what 
the auditor hears. It is the buſineſs of the copyiſt to 
bring theſe twe extremes as near together as poſſible, and 
to uſe every precaution, that the muſic when executed 
may offer to the ear of the compoſitor, all that was paint- 
ed in his imagination at the time that he compoſed it. 
| = DESIGN 
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DESIGN is the invention and conduct of a ſubject, 


the Diſpoſition of each part, and the general arrangement 
of the whole. | 

It is not ſufficient to compoſe pleaſing melodies and a 
true harmony, but the whole muſt be connected by a 
principal ſubject to which all the parts of the work muſt 
relate, and by which they muſt become one. This unity 
ſhould be preſerved in the melody, the movement, the 
character, the harmony, and the modulation. All ſhould 
relate to one common idea, in which they ſhould be united. 
The difficulty conſiſts in aſſociating the precepts with an 
elegant variety, without which all becomes diſguſtful. 
The muſician, without doubt, as well as the poet and the 
painter, may attempt every thing in favour of this charm- 
ing variety, provided that under pretence of contraſting, 
he does not give us, inſtead of bold defigns, disjointed 
muſic, compoſed of detached morſels, and of characters fo 
incongruous, that the whole repreſents one monſter. 


Non ut placidis coeant immitia, non ut 
Serpentes avibus geminentur, tigribus ag ni. 


DUO, is the name that has been given in general to 
muſic in two parts; but it is now reſtrained to ſignify two 
reciting parts, vocal or inſtrumental, without regarding 
the ſimple accompanyments, of which no notice 1s here 
taken. So they call a duo, a muſic of two voices, altho' 
there be a third part for the thorough baſe, and others for 
for the ſymphony. In a word, for a duo there muſt be 
two principal parts, between which the melody is equally 
diſtributed. | 

The rules for the duo, and in general for the muſic of 
two parts, are the moſt rigorous for the harmony ; many 
paſlages, and many movements, are there forbid, which are 


allowed where there are a greater number of parts: for a 


paſſage or an accord, that pleaſes by means of a third or 
fourth ſound, ſhocks the ear without them. Befide, a 
bad choice is' unpardonable where there are only two 
ſounds in each-accord, "Theſe rules were ſtill more rigo- 
rous formerly; but every thing has been relaxed ſince 
every one is become a compoſitor. 

The duo may be conſidered from two points of view: 
either ſimply as a melody of two parts, and ſuch, for ex- 
ample, is the firft verſe of the Stabat of Pergoleſe, the 
moſt perfect and moſt affecting duo that has ever proceed- 
ed from the pen of any muſician : or as a part of imitative 


and 
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and theatric muſic, ſuch as are the duo in the ſcenes of 
an opera. In both caſes, the duo is, of all forts of muſic, 
that which requires the moſt taſte and choice, and is the 
moſt difficult to perform without going out of the unity 
of the melody. Give me leave here to make ſome obſer- 
vations on the dramatic duo, which adds peculiar difficul- 
ties to thoſe that are common to all ſorts of duo. / 

The author of the letter on the opera of Omphale, has 
judiciouſly remark'd, that the duoare foreign to the nature 
of imitative muſic, for nothing is more unnatural than to 
ſee two perſons ſpeaking at once for a conſiderable time, 
whether it be to ſay the ſame thing, or to contradict each 
other, without ever hearing or replying ; and tho' this 
ſuppoſition ſhould be admitted in certain caſes, it cannot 
at leaſt be in tragedy, where this indecency is incompa- 
tible, either with the dignity of the ſpeakers, or the edu- 
cation we ſuppoſe them to have. It is therefore only in 
the tranſports of paſſion that we can introduce two heroic 
interlocutors as interrupting each other, and both ſpeaking 
at the ſame time: and even in this caſe it is highly ridicu- 
lous to prolong theſe diſcourſes in ſuch a manner that each 
of them ſhall produce a train of arguments. | 

'The firſt method, therefore, of avoiding this abſurdi- 
ty, is to employ the duo only in animated and affecting 
circumitances, where the agitations of the ſpeakers throw 
them into a ſort of phrenſy, which makes both them and 
the ſpectators forget that theatrical decorum which aids the 
illuſion in the tranquil ſcenes, - and deſtroys it in the rage 
of paſhon. The ſecond method is, to put the duo as much 
as poſſible into dialogue; but this dialogue ſhould not be 
phraſed (ſee PHRAsE) and divided into large periods as in 
the recitative, but in the form of interrogations and replies, 
or ſhort 2nd lively exclamations, which give the melody 
occaſion to paſs, alternately and rapidly, from one part 
to another, ſtill forming a connexion that may be traced 
by the ear. A third attention ſhould be, not to take in- 
differently all ſorts of violent paſſions for ſubjects, but 
only ſuch as are ſuſceptible of a pleaſing tone, and con- 
trafled in a manner agreeable to the duo, that the melody 
may be accented, and the harmony agreeable. Such are 
the inſtant of ſeparation, where one of the lovers goes to 
death or to the arms of another; the ſincere return of one 
that has been unfaithful; the affecting agony between a 
mother and a ſon that would die for each other; in theſe 
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afflicting moments we cannot refrain from delicious tears: 
theſe are the true ſubjects. to be treated in duo, with that 
ſimplicity of words which is ſo natural to the language of 
the heart. All who frequent the lyric theatres, know with 
how much tenderneſs and emotion, the ſingle word addio, 
can effect the whole audience. But whenever a ſtroke of 
wit, or a laboured phraſe is perceived, in an inſtant the 
charm is diſſolved, and we muſt either laugh or be diſ- 
guſted. | 
As I don't flatter myſelf with having, every where in 
this article, expreſſed my meaning with ſufficient perſpi- 
cuity, I ſhall here add an example, which the reader com- 
paring with my ideas, may the more readily under- 
ftand them. It is taken from the Olympiade of S. Me- 
taſtaſio. Megacles has engaged to combat in the Olympic 
1 Fee, where the prize was a beautiful virgin, for his 
riend, to whom he owed his life; and finding this virgin to 
be Ariſtea, who was the miſtreſs that he — he goes 
to take leave of her, when ſhe receives him with ex- 
treme tenderneſs, imagining that he is going to combat 
for her, but perceiving his diſtraction, and deſpair, entreats 
him to tell the cauſe, which he is unable to do, and leaves 
her in the moſt dreadful anxiety. It is the moment of their 
ſeparation that the poet has ſeized for the following duo: 


MEGACLES. 


Ne'giorni tuoi felici 
Kecordati di me. 

Ak IST EA. 
Perch coſi mi dici 


Anima mia, perché. 


| MEreGACLES. 
Taci, belP Idol mio. 


ARISTEA. 
Parla, mio dolce amor. 


7” Bork. 
MAclLES. Ah! che parlando { = 
ARISTEA, Ah! che tacendo, 0 Dio | 
Tu mi traſſtgi il cor“ | 


ARISTEA, 


BL RAO 


of ſeveral parts, the exact relations of which: 
af the tone or of the meaſure, are extremely diff 
to obſerve, and the ſpirit of which depends more 
upon the taſte than the notes, nothing is fo rare 
as a good Execution. Merely to read the notes is but 
a ſmall part of the buſineſs; the performer ſhould! elfter 
into all the ideas of the compoſitor, feel and . 4 4 
the fire of the expreſſion, have an ear perpetually juſt, 
inceſſantly attentive to hear and to execute the -whole.' In the 


_ whole performance of theFrench opera, that which tit my 


2 . have learnt; of” them to render their 'E Wen 
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ment of the principal part be enforced or relaxed in con- 
formity to the melody, the ſwell of the voice, or the exten- 
ſion of the arms of the finger ; and conſequently that all 


i manner in their compoſitions, the Italians have al 
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a continuance of the ſcene, yet from the ak tf th 
4516. by which the muſician aſlembles all the pà A 
bre ing to the intention of the poet, it bed * 
The connoiſſeur will do well to obſerve, i in the rt 


is opera by Pergoleſe, the manner of treatin y 
135 firſt muſician of his time and of ours. Sf 5 


EXECUTION. As muſic is commonly 1. 5 


nd 


French muſic, it is particularly neceſſary, that the move- 


the other parts be ready to follow that. Therefore, the 


opinion is the moſt admirable, | is the Execution. 
If the French, ſays St. Evremont, by their inter- 
cc cburſe with the Italians, have attained a more oa 


Oed by their intercourſe. with the F rench I ſeeing! hat 
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Yeader will readily excuſe me, I believe, from commenting 
on this paſſage. I ſhall only ſay, that the French imagine 
that all the world makes uſe of their muſic, when on the 
contrary, in three parts of Italy, the muſicians don't 
even know that there exiſts a French muſic different from 
their own. | | | 
EXPRESSION is that quality by which the muſician 
acquires a lively ſenſation of, and execures with energy,;all 
the ideas, and all the emotions that he ought to expreſs. There 
is an expreſſion of the compoſition, and an expreſſion of the 
execution, and it is from their aſſociation that reſults the 
moſt powerful, and moſt pleaſing effects of muſic. 
To give an expreſſion to his works, the compoſitor ſhould 
diſcern, and compare all the relations there are between the 
parts of his object and the productions of his art: he ought 
to know and feel the effect of all characters, in order to 
carry that, of which he makes choice, to the exact degree 
which he may find convenient: for as a good painter does 
not give the ſame light to all his objects, ſo the able mu- 
ſician does not give the ſame energy to all his ſentimeiits, 
nor the ſame force to all his pictures; but places each 
part in a proper poſition, and leſs with regard to its parti- 
cular advantage, than to the producing a grand effect 
from the whole. Es 121 1 
After having well conſidered what he is to ſay, he 
examines in what manner it is to be ſaid; and here begins 
the application of the precepts of his art, which is the 
particular language in which the muſician would make 
himſelf underſtood. h ; bs + 
Melody, harmony, movement, the choice of inſtru- 
ments, and the voice, are the elements of the muſical lan- 
guage ; and melody, by its immediate relation to the gram- 
matical, and oratorial accent, is that which gives a character 
to all the reſt. Therefore, it is from the melody that the 
principal expreſſion ought at all times to be drawn, as 
well in inſtrumental as vocal muſic. WES i t 
That which is required, therefore, to be rendered by the 
melody, is that tone by which is expreſſed thoſe ſentiments 
that we would repreſent; and in doing this, we ſhould take 
due care not to imitate the theatric declamation, which is 
itſelf an imitation, but the voice of nature ſpeaking with- 
out affectation, and without art. Therefore the muſician 
will, in the firſt place, inquire after that ſpecies of melody 
which can furniſh him with thoſe muſical inflexions that 
are moſt agreeable to the ſenſe of the words; but fil} 
C making 
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making the expreſſion of the words ſubordinate to that 
ofthe: thoughts, and even that, ſubordinate to the ſituation 
of the mind of the {peaker : for when we-are ſtrongly af- 
_ fected, all our diſcourſe is tinctured, fo to ſpeak, with the 
general ſentiment by which we are poſieſſedz for we do not 
xeproach the perſon that we love, in the ſame tone in 
Which we reproach an indifferent perſon. N 
The words are to de differently accented, Free to 
the different paſſions that produce them, ſometimes 
ſharp. and vehement, ſometimes flow and weak, | ſometimes 
varied, and impetuous, and at others. uniform and tran- 
quil, in their inflexions. From whence the muſician draws 


the different modes of melody that he employs, and the fe+ 


veral parts in which he ſuſtains the voice; making it pro- 
ceed from the lower parts, by ſmall intervals, in order to 


expreſs the languiſhments of grief and dejection; ſnatching 


from the higher parts the piercing ſounds of rage and di- 
fraction, and driving it rapidly through all the intervals of 
his diapaſon, with thoſe agitations of deſpair and confuſion 
that are produced by the various: oppoſite paſſions: If ia, 
above all, to be well remembered, that the charms of muſic 
do not conſift merely in a juſt, but in a pleaiing imitation ; 
and that the declamation it ſelf, to produce ſo great an effect, 
muſt be ſubordinate to the melody; ſo that we cannot 
paint the ſentiment without giving it that ſecret charm, 
which is inſeparable from it, nor touch the heart if we do 
not pleaſe the car. This, moreover, is in ſtrict conformity 
to nature, which has given to perſons of ſenſibility, certain 
affecting and delightful inflexions of the voice, which 
they who are void of ſentiment, never poſſeſs. Do not, 
therefore, miſtake the rude for the expreſſive, nor the 


— — the energetic, nor make a frightful picture of the 


ou would repreſent ; in one word, do not imi- 
| 2 the the Þ rench opera, where the tones of paſſion reſem· 
ble much more the cries of a perſon in a fit of the cholicy 
than in the tranſports of love. 10 1 

There is one obſervation that the 8 ought not 
to neglect, which is, that the more refined the harmony is, 
the leſs lively the mavement ought to be, that the mind: 


may have time to perceive the progreſſion of the deſſol- 


nances, and the rapid ſeries of the modulations; nothing 
but he moſt violent emotions of the foul can juſtify: che 
Uniting a great velocity in the meaſure, with the duration: 
ofthe; accords. ht ebbres when the mind is — 
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and the actor appears to be tranſported with paſſion, this 
violent and terrible diſorder. may be communicated to the 
ſpectator, who may, in like manner, become tranpſorted: 
But if you are not impetuous, and ſublime, you will be 
only whimſical and inſipid: either throw your hearers into 

; a delirium, or take care how you fall into one yourſelf; 

f tor he that loſes his reaſon, is always a wretch in wo; ae 

N of him that preſerves it; for to him madneſs appears not 
intereſting but contemptible. sg b 907 

The Inſtruments have alſo very different expreſſions, ac. 

_ cording as the found is ſtrong or weak, as the tone is 
ſharp or ſoft, as the diapaſon is grave or acute, or ag 
they are capable of producing a greater or leſſer quantity 
of ſounds. The flute is tender, the hautboy gay, the 
trumpet warlike, the horn ſonorous and majeſtic, and 

5 proper for grand expreſſions. But there is no inſtrument 

£ that affords a more varied and univerſal expreſſion, than the 

/ violin. This admirable inſtrument is the baſis of every 

_ orcheſtra, and alone ſupplies a good compoſitor with all the 

effects that a bad mufician ſearches for, in vain, from the 

aſſemblage of a multitude of different inſtruments. = 
It is in vain that the compoſitor has animated his work, 
if the fire of the compoſiton does not paſs to thoſe who are 
to execute it. The performer, who only regards the notes of 
his part, cannot ſeize the expreſhon of the compoſitor, nor. 
give one to what he ſings, if he do not feel its force. It is 
not ſufficient to underſtand in general what we read, if we 
have not a particular knowledge of the energy of the lan- 
guage in which it is wrote. Begin, therefore, by well un- 
derſtanding the character of what you are to perform, its 
relation to the ſenſe of the words, the diſtinction of the 
phraſes, the accent that it has in itſelf, and that Which 

is ſuppoſed to be in the voice of the performer; the energy 

which the compoſitor has given to the poet, and that 

which you, in your turn, are to give to the compoſitor:/ 

Exert, therefore, all the powers of your faculties in co 

municating that fire with which theſe reflections have In- 
ſpired you: do what you ſhould do, if you were at ne 

poet, compoſitor, actor and ſinger; and you will then have 

albithat erpreſſiam Which it is poſhble for you to give to 4 

work: that you are to repreſent. Wherever the muſical 

accent thall be clofely united with the oratoflal accent: 
whenever the meaſure ſhall make a lively impreſſion, and 
dry as alguide to:thꝭ accent of the finger; whenever the 
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- voice and the decompanyment ſhall be in ſuch true con- 
Fond, and their effects ſo united, that the audience, being 
thereby deceivedyt ſhall attribute to the voice thoſe graces'it 
receives from the orcheſtra. Laſtly, wherever the ornaments, 
'Sferctely managed, ſhall ſhow the facility of the ſinger, 
»Avithout concealing and diſguiſing the fong, the expreſſion 
vill be at once ſoft, ſtrong, and pleaſing ; the ear will be 
charmed, and the heart moved; the natural and the moral 
wilt anite in promoting the delight of the hearers; and 
uch 2 concord will reign between the words and the me- 
'Fody, that the whole will appear to be but one delicious 
language, that can expreſs all things and pleaſe eternally, 
FANFARE: a ſort of military air or flouriſh, Com- 
monty ſhort and lively, which is performed by trumpets, 
And is imitated by other inſtruments: The Fanfare is 
--ufually two notes above the trumpet, accompanied by the 
-kettledrum; and properly executed, it has ſomething martial 
And gay, that well agrees with the uſe for which it is in- 
tended. Of all the troops of Europe, the Germans are thoſe 
Which have the beft military inſtruments; and their 
"marches and fanfares have an admirable effeA*!!- It fis 
Very remarkable, that- in all the kingdom of France, 
there is not one trumpet that has à juft ſound, and the 
moſt warlike nation in Europe has the moſt diſcordant 
military inſtruments; which is not without Inceh- 
vefilencies. During the laſt wars, the peaſants of Bohemia, 
Auſtria and Bavaria, who are all born muſicians, think- 
* it not poſſible that regular troops could have fuch 
Jarring and deteſtable inſtruments, took the old corps for 
recxuits juſt raiſed, and deſpiſed them; and it is not to be 
conceived how many brave fellows loſt their lives, by the 
-+falſe' tones of theſe inſtruments, So true it is, that in the 
faſhion of war, nothing ſhould be neglected that ſtrikes 
the fenſes. * e, © SIGESITES iim 
„ ENIUS. Never inquire, young artiſt, after what they 
call Genius; if you have it, you will perceive it in your- 
felp. if you have it not, you will never know what tits, 
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be genius of the muſician makes the hole univerſe ſub- 
ſervient to his art. He paints all its pictures by ſounds. 
He makes even ſilenee itſelf ſpeak. He renders ideasnby 
#entiments, and ſentiments by - accents, and -;the-paſhons 
that he deſcribes, he excites at the bottom: of the hæurt. 
luxury from him aſſumes freſh charms, and the 
groans : of grief call forth other cries. He- burnk in- 
ceſſantly, but never conſumes; the ſhiyering nſeenes 
of winter are by him expreſſed with fervor; - evehuan 
painting the horrors of death, he communicates, to hearts 
formed to receive it, that ſpirit of life which never forſakes 
them. But alas Ihe has no power over thoſe who are not 
poſſeſſed of the ſeeds of his faculties, and his prodigies are 
fearce pexceptible by thoſe who are not capable of imi- 
tating them. Would you know, then, if you are animated 
--with ſome ſparks of this devouring fire? Go, fly to Naples, 
and hear the chief dœuvres of Lev, Durante, ———— 
Hergoleſe. If your eyes ſwim with tears, if your nerves 
Itrili with agitations, if your heart bounds with. ecſtaſy: if 
vou are ſuffocated; with the exceſs of tranſports, take 
Metaſtaſio and work: his genius will animate yours; by his 
example you will acquire a creative power; there your 
grnius will ſhine forth, and other eyes will ſoon; repay 
thoſe tears that other maſters have drawn from yours. 
But if you can tamely contemplate the charms of this 
great art, if you feel no raptures, no pleaſing delirium, if 
you find that only pretty which ſhould tranſport; Dareſt 
thou to demand what is genius? Vulgar mortal] do not 
ꝓroſane that ſublime name. What imports it thee? Thou 
canſt never enjoy it: — Go, make French muſic. 
„ HARMONY. :, When we reflect, that every people of 
the earth have a muſic and a melody, and that the Eu- 
-xopeans alone have a harmony of concords, and findithis 
mixture agreeable : when we reflect that the ,world. has 
ſubſiſted ſo many ages, and that among all the- nations, 
who have cultiyated the ine arts, no one has eyer known 
this harmony; that no animal, no: bird, no, being what- 
ever in nature, produces any other concord than that of 
uniſon, nor other muſic than that of melody; that the 


„oriental languages, ſo ſonorous aud fo" muſical," thar che 
Gtecian ear, fo delicate and ſenſible, and. exerciſed?with 


ſo much art, never directed that voluptuous and paſſionated 
people to our” harmony: and that, wirhodr this, their 
muſic produced: ſuch prodigidus effects, Ach kat, with it, 
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thoſe, of ours are ſo trifling4 ; and laſtly, that it ſhould be 


reſerved for the Northern nations, wWhoſe organs, hard and 
dull, are more touched by the clamour and power of 
voice, than by foft accents and melodious inflexions, 
to make this great diſcovery, and to eſtabliſh it as 
the principle from whence flow all the rules of the 
art; when, I fay, we attentively conſider all this, it 
is very difficult to avoid ſuſpecting, that alt our har- 
mony is nothing more than a gothic and barbarous 
invention, to which we ſhould never have adhered, if we 


had been more ſenſible of the true beauties of the art, 
and of the value of muſic truly natural. | : 
M. Rameau pretends, however, that harmony is the ; 
ſource of the greateſt beauties of muſic; but this opinion 7 
is contradicted by facts and by reaſon. By facts: becauſe - a 
the greateſt effects of muſic have ceaſed, and it has loſt its [ 

; 


energy and force ſince the invention of the contre point: 
add to this, that the beautics purely harmonic, are learned 
beauties, which effect thoſe only who are verſed in the- 
art; whereas, the true beauties of muſic, being in nature, 
are, and ought to be, equally ſenſible to all men, learned 
and unlearned, A 2404 | i 
By reaſon: becauſe harmony furniſhes no principle of 
imitation by which muſic, forming images or expreſſing 
ſentiments, may elevate itſelf to the'dramatic or imitative 
kind, which is the moſt noble and only energetic part of 


T M. Rouſſeau ſeems to have forgot here the effects of the Italian 
opera, which he mentions in the preceding article. It ſhould be obſerved, 
however, that theſe two articles, which are here placed r are, in the 
original, at a conſiderable diſtance from each other. Among all the foibles to 
which learned men are liable, there is none more remarkable than a predilec“ 
tion, for the. productions of the ancients. That the Grecians excelled the 
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belwe theſe and muſic, as imitative arts, will receive from thenee a ſtronger. 
conviction, 4 pricri, of the ſuperior excellence of the Grecian taſte fot muſic, 
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the art; all that reſults from the mere nature of ſounds, 
having but very little power over the humafi heart. 

IMITATION. Dramatic or theatrical muſic concurs to 
imitation, as well as poetry and painting: it is from this“ 
common principle that all the fine arts ariſe, as M. le 
Batteux has ſhown. But this imitation is not equally ex. 
tended; with regard to all of them. All that the imagina. 
tion can repreſent, belongs to the province of poetry. 
Painting does not offer its images to the imagination, but 
to the ſenſes, or rather to one ſenſe only. Muſic ſeems to 
be preſcribed the fame limits with regard to the ear; 
it paints, notwithſtanding, all things, even thoſe Objects 
which are only viſible: by a preſtige almoſt ineonceivable, 
it ſeems to place the eye in the ear; and the greateſt won- 


der of an art, that acts by motion only, is to be able to form 


thereby the image of repoſe. Night, ſleep, ſolitude, and 
ſilence, are included among the number of the grand 
pictures of muſic... W'ĩe know that ſound can produce the: 
effect of ſilence, and ſilence the effect of ſound; as hen 
we are lulled to ſleep by one who reads in a continued mo- 
notony, and wake the inſtant that he leaves off. But mu- 
fic affects us ſtill more forcibly, by exciting in us, by means 
of one ſenſe, thoſe ſenſations which we receive from atio- 
ther; and as the reſemblance cannot be ſenſible but uhere 
the impreſſion is ſtrong, painting deprived of this force, 
cannot render to muſic thoſe! imitations which this draus 
from the other. Tho' all nature ſleep, he who con- 
templates nature does not fleep, and the art of the 
muſician conſiſts in ſubſtituting, in the place of the infen- 
ſible likeneſs of the object, thoſe emotions which its pre- 


ſence occaſions in the heart of the beholder, He not on- 


ly agitates the ſea, blows up the flames of a conflagration; 
makes the rivers flow, the rains fall, and the torrents 
ſwell; but he paints the horrors of the lonely deſert, dark, 
ens the walls of the ſubterraneous priſon, calms the tem- 
peſt, makes the ſky ſerene and gay, and diffuſes, from the 


* *. WG ron n,, Low 
orcheſtra; a freſn odor thro? the groves, He does not, in 
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deed, directly reprefent theſe, objects, but he excites, i the 


mind, the ſame emotions that it perceives on:behold} 


th 4 
Thaye faid, under the e that f P 
can be drawn from thence that leads, to muſical 2maitation;) 
becauſe there ĩs no relation between che Accords wid We 
objects that we would paint, or the paſſions that we would 
expreſs, I ſhall ſhow, under the word neledy, what that 
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principle is which harmony does not furniſh, and whit 
powers, iven by nature, are employed by muſic, in repre- 
ſenting theſe objects and theſe paſſions, | 257 
"INTERACT. is the ſpace of time between the end of 
one act of an opera and the beginning of the next ; during 
hich, the repreſentation is fuſpended, while the action 
is ſuppoſed to be continued elſewhere. The orcheftra in 
France flls up this ſpace with a ſymphony, which is alſo 
called an Interact or Entr' acte. 5 
It does not appear that the Greeks ever divided their 
dramas into acts, and conſequently they knew no Interact, 
ſo that the repreſentation was not ſuſpended, on their 
theatres, from the beginning of a piece till the end. It 
was the Romans, who were leſs charmed with theatric 
repreſentations, that firſt divided them into ſeveral parts, 
the intervals of which gave a remiſſion to the attention of 
the ſpectators; and that practice has continued ever ſince, 
Seeing that the interact is intended to ſuſpend the atten- 
tion, and compoſe the mind of the ſpectators, the ſtage 
ought to remain empty; and the interludes, with which 
they were formerly filled, occafioned an interuption in a 
very bad taſte, and which could not fail to prejudice the 
piece, by deſtroying the ſerics of the action. Moliere 
himſelf, however, was not convinced of this plain truth, 
for the interacts of his laſt piece were filled with inter- 
ludes. The French, whole cheatric repreſentations con- 
tain more reaſon than fie, and who do not love to be 
long filent, have ſince reduced the ie racts to their rue 
ſimplicity; and it is to be wiſhed, for the improvement 
of the theatre, that their example was every where fol- 
lowed. El 
The Italians, whoſe exquiſite ſenſations frequently 
prove to them a better guide than reaſon, have proſcribed 
the dance in the dramatic action: but from a deſire of giv- 
ing the audience a long repreſentation, they have fil: 2 
their interacts with the ballets, which they have bariiſhed” 


from the principal piece; and tho” they avoi.' the abſurdity 


of 'a double imitation, they commit that of tranfpoſing 


the ſcene, and by carrying the ſpectator from object to 


object, make him forget the principal action, ànd become 
unintereſted; and to give him the pleaſure of, the eyes, 
take away from him that of the heart. They begin, hogw- 
ever, to ſee the bad effect of this monſtrous affernb apy; At d. 
eee x manner, the fte] Judeg® 
doubt bit they will alſo baniſh the dance, and reſerve it, 

| | as 
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tation at the ens of the grand Ae ca 

Hut, though the ſtage remain u n the in rite x 

it does not follow that the muſic ſhould * interrupts 

for in the opera, where it makes a part of the general ſy-. 

2 the ſenſe of hearing ſhould be fo connece 1 7 
io fi ht, that ſo long as we behold the fcene we. ſhc 2 

It be poſſeſſed wh the idea of the action: And in 

41 manner, the muſician will have conſtantly an object. 

of imitation, cither from the ſituation of the, performens, 


or from that of the ſpectators. 


LICENCE is a liberty that the compoſitor takes, 
which ſcems contrary to the rules, although it come 
within the principles of the rules; for ſuch is the di- 
ſtinction between a licence and an error. For example, , 
it. is che rule in compoſition not to mount from a deres 
minor, or {ixth minor, to the octave. This rule 18, 
deriyed from the law of harmonical connexion, and 
from that of preparation. Therefore, when we mount 
from the tierce minor, or ſixth minor, to, the oQave, . 
but ſo that there is fill a connexion between the 
two accords, or that the diſſonance be adapted to Its.- 
we take a licence; but, if there be neither connexion, 
nor preparation, we commit an error. Again, at. is 
a rule not to take two fifths immediately after each 
other between the ſame parts, eſpecially by a ſimilar 

vement: the principle of this rule ariſes from the law : 
o the unity of mode. Wheneyer, therefore, we, can 
make . theſe two fifths without making two modes at 
the ſame time, it is a licence; but there is no error. 
This explication is the more neceſſary, as muſicians 
have no determinate idea of che meaning of the word 
licence. 8 173 3093! 4 

As moſt of the rules of harmony are founded on. ar- 
bitrary principles, and change by cuſtom, or the 
of compoſitors, it follows that theſe rules are ſubject to 
the preſenr mode, and that Which is a licence n one time 
is not ſo at another. IW O or three centuries, ſince, N 
not allowable to make two tierces together, Sep . 
the ſame ſort; now we fee, whole rea: ec pole 15 
tierces It is the ſame of fal e relations, af the 
tiarmonic ſyncope, and a thouſand other matters In ohe; 
polivon,. Which at firſt were Fd afterwards licencesy 
and which are now y reg 
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MASTER or MUSIC is he who beats the time, and 
directs the muſicians. He ought to underſtand compo- 
ſition, although he do not compoſe the muſic whoſe! ex- 
et ution he ſuperintends. In the opera of Paris, for ex- 
ample, the buſineſs of beating time is a particular office; 
whereas' the mufic of the opera is compoſed. by any one 
Who has the talent and the inclination to do it. In Italy, 
He who compoſes the opera conſtantly directs the exeou- 
ron, not by beating time, but by the harpſicord; fo that 
the imaſter of muſic has there ſcarce any other employ- 
ment than in the churches: therefore they are not called, 
in Italy, muſters of muſic, but maſters of the chapel; a deho- 
mination that begins to take place in France. 
ie 1 TY 1 26 * 117 ** 1 +4 Is; _ TY 20 
MARCH is à military air that is played by inſtru-: 
ments of war, and by which the tune and cadence ef 
the drums are regulated, which properly beat the march. 
Chardin ſays, that in Perfia, when they pull down 
Houſes, level lands, or undertake any other expeditibus 
work that requires a great number of hands, they aflemble 
all the inhabitants of the diſtrict, who worłꝭ to the ſound 
of inſtruments, and by that mean an undertaking is per- 
formed with much more alacrity and diſpatch, than ut 
would otherwiſe de. n oe oviftsigns 
Marſhal Saxe has ſhown, in his Reveries, that the 
effect of the drum is not confined to a uſeleſs: ſound, 
but that, according as the movement is ''briſk+ ar-dulh, 
it naturally occaſions the ſoldiers to accelerate > vr 
retard their march: we may add, that the airs of nurrbes 
mould have different characters, according to their bc- 
caſions or intentions; and to which due regard ſnoulũ -be 
pald when they are-diſtinguiſhed or | 
the general, another for the march, another forthe! chnrge, 
dc. But iteis far from being the caſe that this matter 
Hus been hithorto reduced to a juſt regulation. and 
fo bis „boonbolni ef youu oh Hoi 1 0 Vaftwauib 
πMEEODV is a ſuceeſſion of ſound, regulated 2. 
cording to'thelaws of time and: modulation, in ſuch man- 
Hera £6 have hn agveeable effect upon the ear: the vocal 
Melody is called ſfingimg and the inſtrumentalꝭ fymphony. 
-b>Aſobatwetmes to O ifferent principles, aceurdinig to 
he / munnerim whichyrtis conſidlered. Taken ofromꝭ the 
relntions of ſoundsyandithè rules of tile mode; it had its 
pri neĩ ple harmom; : ſeeing that it s an anabytibl ha 
mony whiehigiqjes the degrees of the gag ut, the chords 
Meß imodes, and the law of modulation, which are ar 
only 
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only elements of melady. Accotding te this pringiple, 
aththe force of melody is confined to the plealing: efbaht 
ear by agreeable ſounds, as the fight eis pleaſed bung 
agreeable concords of colours: but taken a an mau 
art, by which we can affect the mind — 
move the heart with divers ſentiments, exeite a ©» GAIN} 
the. paſſions, in a word; produce thoſe-moral-effects. Which 
exceed the immediate powers oſ the ſenſes, we muſtydęt 
rive it from another principle: for We eannot find, any 
means by which mere harmony, and all that ariſes from 
it dan o affect un. 1 f 637 nod) een 
What then is this ſecond principle? It is in nature as 
well as the firſt; but te diſcover it requires an obſerva- 
tion more accurate, tho* more ſimple, and more ſenſibi- 
lity in the obſerver. This principle is the ſame as that 
which occaſions the variation of tone in the yoiee in 
converſation, according to the ſubject on which we con- 
verſe, and the emotions that we feel in the diſcourſe. It 
is the accent of languages that determines the melody of 
each nation; it is the accent that makes us ſing in talk- 
ing; and we expreſs ourſelves with more or leſs energy, 
according as the 7 7 has more or leſs accent. That, 
here the accent is ſtrongeſt, muſt give a more lively and 
expreſſive melody; and that, which has little or no g- 
ventz muſt have a languid and dull melody, without cha- 
racter and without expreſſion. Theſe are the trye/prin- 
picles ; and when men; depart from theſe, and talk-about 
the power of muſic on the human mind, they talk with- 
aut meaning; they know not what they ſax. 
Af muſic can affect us only by melody, and draws, all 
its furce from thence, it follows that all muſic which is 
nat melodious, how hatmonious ſo ever it may he, is not 
a imitatiys muſic, and, not being able to affect or paint hy 
itzpleaſing accords, ſoon tires the ear, and leaves che heatt 
unmoved. It-follo sz likewiſe, that notwithſtanduigethe 
diverſity of parts which harmony has introduced, and of 
vrhich u much abuſe is ff,] made, MHH two 
melodies are perfurmedrat the ſame time they adeſtroy 
.achy other, rr ſoauer 
the- ſepnrately he: from henen.weinay: conclude 
avigh what taſte io ranch cmpoſttbors have intaduced, 
aw theirtoperns, the ractice of accomanyingianſ ain with 
aichetus, ot anothenay;. which is) —— 
fuld pranaunce thai ajrations pt; theofame! time im 
eder to give a qcaten force: togie in elequgnceid a on 
303 578 Hide .nonmlubom io % 90 bos ,z- MD Ie 
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8 M'U'S 
' (MUSIC is the aft of eprabining founds in a manner 
Kat is agreeable tothe eur. This att becomes a ſcience, 
4nd even a very profound ſcience, when woe attempt to in- 
veſtigate the principles of the combinations; and cauſes 
the affections they produce en the human mind. Ari- 
Kides Quintilianus detines miiſic to be che art of produ- 
eing the beautiful and graceful ing the voice, and in 
the movements. It is not wonderful, that, with definitions 
vague and ſo general, the ancients have given a prodi- 
ous latitude to the art which they have thus defined. 
A is now more Ee divided into —_— and Bar- 
1 . 
Bs, melody, 4 ſueve Ron of ſounds are fo dilpoſedias to 
produce a pleaſing effect. D „ ga 248 
Harmony conſiſts in uniting to each of the ſounds, in 
regular ſuecefon,” two or more other founds, which 
rike the ear at We fame _ and nn 1 by their GO - 
Et ben 1 noglib 
, and perhaps we ought tos divide mute tike- 
wife 580 lara! and imitatibve. The former, confined 
to the mere nature of ſounds, and affecting the> fenſes 
only, does not convey its impreſſions to the heart, and can 
only give ſenſations more or. leſs agreeable. Suchſisu the 


mute of ſongs, hymns, &c. and of all thoſe melodies 


Whiel. a are nothing more than a pleaſing combination of 
ſounds, and in * all muſic nen iS nrg harmo- 
nical. i 1132 

The latter, by lively, accent6d;! and; ſo to ay peak 
ing inflexions, expreſſes all paſſione paints all pictures, 
repreſents all objects, makes the Whole e of nature 
ſubſervient to its learned imitations, and by that means 
conveys, even to the heart of man, hls ſentiments 
which are proper to affect it. This muſic, truly lyric and 
theatrical, was that of the ancient poetry, and this is that 
which they labour, at this day, to apply to thoſe dramas 
which ſee Gn ecuted with muſic on our "theatres. It is in 
this muff alone and not in the harmonie or natural, 
that we are to ſeitch the cauſe of thoſe prodigious effects 
which it has formerly produced; for; as long: ad we ſearch 

+: theſ& moral effects. in the mere nature of ſounds, we 


eo mnellcſentech in vn, and reaſon without _underfignding 


hst we reEgſon about, 195 ie {4 | 
The ancient authors differ greatly among wehe 
hr 2 yr ce ee phzec},. extent, and parts of mu _ 


21 42 80 „rave that ward; 2.much more ęxtenfi 
an it retains at hk day ; for they IR 
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M's * 
under that term not enly-the:dance, the action, — 
but even the aſtemblageief all the: ch ο,ẽꝗ Herm 
nnes muſic the knowledge of tha order; of things. 
It--was-aJſo- che: dokrine of: the ſcheol ef Pythaggres, 
and of that of Plato, that the whole univerſe: Was Muſic. 
According to Heſychius, the Athenians: gays top allzthe 
arts the name of muſic; and there is nothing 
ful in all this, ſeeing that a modern muſician hae 1 
vered that muſic eantains the principle. of ran el 
and the — n da agus 5 47 9 bn 7 


9601. 


arts: we And it among the firf 
man race. It is very probable alſo, that vocal ah — 
diſcovered before the inſtrumental, if indeed there ener 
were among the ancients a muſic-truly inftrumeatal;that 
is; performed merely by inſtruments. . Man, before. þe 
| had diſcovered any-inſtrument, muſt have not only, 
obſervations on the different tones of his awn jo 
but muſt have early learnt, by the natural conſorts of: the 
«Birds, to modify his voice in a. manner agreeable and me- 
Jodious. After this, wind inſtruments: ſhould ſeem to 
haue been next invented. Diodorus, and other authors, 
attribute this invention to the whiſtling of the wind in 
the reeds and other ſtalks of plane ; * Wes is Fonts the 
Inno af Lucrctius:: - | al nt 


A. t liquidas avium voces In bre, 30118199 
Anie fuit multo, quam levia curmina cantu ''' 
ö Concelebrarè homines peſſint, aur 10 que juvare; 
e 8 Zepybri cava per calamorum'ſibila Pri mum, Di 
- f ee a: cure cavas inflare” cicutas , eee; 

41D 5131 [4 f. 5 idw 
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. eth, regard h Geber e chordi are 
A th enn, that mankind muſt have v ſoõn obſerded 
eir different tones, you whence arſe Rringed inſrru- 
"ents; 11D 270N3US ein od Þ 
RUMI here is, "amotig! the- Bivih 1 tune that they coal! 
"to ans Hes Vaches;, 5 hie che funk Me kill 1291vithe 
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30 MUS 
; p24 Sree they: watch their cattle upon the moun? 
tains, and which was beld in ſuch high eſtimation, that. 
it Was forbid: to play it among their troops on pain of 
dea; becauſe it occaſioned thoſe who heard it to melt 
Ito tears; and to deſert or die, by exciting in them an 
exeeſnve deſire again to behold their native country. It 
is in Vain, that we ſearch in this tune for thoſe energetie 
accents which ih be capable of productug ſuch aſto- 
niſhing effects. Theſe effects, which are never producs 
ed pen ſtrangers, ariſe merely from habit, from re- 
flexion, and from a thouſand circumſtances which re- 
curred to their minds on hearing this air; and by making 
them remember their country, their ancient pleaſures, 
their youth, and all the pleaſing incidents of life, ex- 
cited in them a piercing grief, When they reflected that 
at theſe were no more. Muſic in this caſe did not 38 
as muſic, but as a remembrancer. This air; tho? 
ſill the ſame, does not produce, at this day, among the 
Swiſs 1 the ſame effect it former * n becauſe 


Wl of — for choſe great effects which it yo 
duces on the human heart. 0 189 


©'To the writers on muſic, ancient and modern, which 
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MUSICIAN: de anclettt müſiktatt W wete the! poets; 
phileſophers, and orators"of the firſt rank, ſuck"as 
Orpticus,-* „Terpender, Stetcborüs, Ke. ; and Boctius 
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part, to the practice Ky the notes, and a : Foote adduy(s 
of execution, will not be much offended, we preſume, 
we ſhall 5 that they are no great ph oſophers. f 
I 2bn. x ent 1 bend 
ObERA. The conſtituent parts of an > ns 
poem, the muſic, and the decoration. By poetry, it ap- 
plies to the mindʒ by. muſic, to their ear; ; and Aba 
ing, to the ſight ; and all theſe ſhould unite. in affecting 
the heart, by conveying thither at once the ſams ieee 
| ſion by different organs. 25 Af lig 
The art of compoſing pleaſing combinations of. ſaund; 
may be regarded from two points of view. Conſidęred 
38 4 natural inſtitution, the effect of muſic is confined 
78570 ſenſations, to the natural pleaſure which reſults 
den eie harmony, and time. But as an e 
part of the lyric ſcene, whoſe principal object is i imitations 
muſic, becomes one. of the ſine arts, capable of painting 
all objects, of exciting all ſentiments, ;, of. contending 
with poetry, of giving it new, force, of adorning it wir 
new charms, and of Figmphing, over it, * awmingt t 
labors. | % Kofi 
„The ſounds of hg voice in, coprerlation, having) nei- 
ther continuance nor harmony, are of no conſideration, 
and cannot, conſequently, be agreeably. united with thoſe 
ot a, modulated voice, or with inſtruments; at leaſt not 
in modern languages, which are far diſtant from a muſi- 
cal character: for we. cannot. underſtand choſe paſſages 
in the Greek writers which ſpeak of the manner of recity 
ing, but by ſuppoſing their language to be fo accented, 
that. the inflexions.of the. voice, in Gomtinugd/dec 
991 80 among chemſelves, muſical, and pleafingo inter: 
that we may ſay, that their theatric repreſentafigny 
— a ſpecies of operas ; and for this reaſon, likewiſe, 
they could not have among them what:is:properly :icalked 
am Opera n ob e grinr2nn) uerormeA M bns . 100 099? 
As I ſhill'conflite'tnyTeFi.th "HAdetirig this fubſeck, 6 
ſlich obſervations as are rather hiſtorical than i" 
cal, 


7 OPE 
cal, I ſhall obſerve; in the firſt place, that the Greeks 
had not on their theatre a lyric drama, and that what they 
called by that name bore no reſemblance to ours: for as 
their language was highly accented, and as there was 
little buſtle in their conſorts, all their poetry was muſi- 
cal, and all their mufic was declamatory : fo that their 
melody was ſcarce any thing more than a continued diſ- 
eourſe, and they really ſung their verſes, as is announc- 
ed at the head of their poems. As to what they called 
their lyric in particular, it was a fort of heroic poetry, 
the ſtile of which was pompous and figurative, and was 
accompanied by the lyre, or harp, in preference to all 
other inſtruments. It is certain, moreover, that the Greek 
tragedies were recited in a manner much like chanting, 
that they were accompanied by inſtruments, and that 
choruſes were there introduced. 
At the firſt riſe of the opera, its inventors, being deſi- 
rous of avoiding what appeared fo little natural as the 
uniting muſic to common converſation in repreſentations 
of human liſe, ſhifted the ſcene to heaven or hell; and 
not knowing how to make men ſpeak, they choſe ra- 
ther to make gods and devils fing, than heroes and ſhep- 
ſherds. Magic and prodigies ſoon became the fupport 
of the lyric theatre, and content with enriching it with 
a new ſpecies of repreſentation, they never inquired, 
whether it was that which they ought to bave introduced. 
To ſuſtain ſo ſtrong an illuſion, it was neceſſary to ex- 
hauſt all that the moſt captivating art could invent among 
a people where a taſte for pleaſure, and for the polite arts, 
Tivaled each other. That famous people, to whom no- 
thing remained of their ancient grandeur but the ideas 
of the fine arts, laviſhed all the powers of their genius, 
and their taſte, to give to this new ſpectacle all that 
reſplendency which it required. There aroſe, in every part 
of Italy, theatres equal in grandeur to royal palaces, and 
in elegance to thoſe monuments of antiquity with 
which they were crowded. The arts of perſpective and 
decoration were invented to adorn them, Artiſts of every 
Kind diſplayed all the brilliancy of their genius. The 
- moſt ingenious machines, and the boldeſt deſigns, thun- 
der, lightnings, tempeſts, and all the powers of the ma- 
eic Bo. were employed to faſcinate the ſight, While 
multitude of inſtruments, and of voices, aſtoniſhed the 
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OP E 33 
This exhibition, in its imperfect ſtate, was for a long 
time the admiration of its cotemporaries, who knew of 
nothing better. They even felicitated- each other with 
having diſcovered ſo excellent an entertainment: behold, 
they ſaid, a new ſource of knowledge added to thoſe of 
Ariſtotle; ſee admiration united with terror and with 
pity. They did not perceive, that this apparent profu- 
lion of riches was in fact a ſign of ſterility; as are, the 
flowers that cover a field before the harveſt. It was for 
want of knowing how to affect, that they ſought to ſur- 
priſe; and this ſeeming admiration was in reality nothing 
more than a childiſh aſtoniſhment, at which they ought 
to have bluſhed. 
_ Tho! the authors of theſe firſt operas had ſcarce any 
other deſign than that of dazzling the fight, and aſtoniſhing 
the ear, yet it was hardly poffible that the muſician 
ſhould not ſometimes try to draw, from his art, thoſe ſen- 
timents which were difperſed in the poetry. The ſongs 
of the nymphs, the hymns of the prieſts, the cries of 
the warriors, and the infernal howlings, did not ſo totally 
engroſs theſe rude dramas, that the ſpectator found no 
intereſting moments where he wiſhed to attend to the per- 
formance, They ſoon began to perceive, that, indepen- 
dent of the muſical declamation with which the lan- 
guage frequently but badly agreed, the choice of the move- 
ments, the harmony and the melody, were not foreign to 
the ſubjects that they were to expreſs, and that conſe- 
quently che effects of muſic alone, which had been hither- 
to confined to the ſenſes, might be conveyed to the 
heart, Melody, which had at firſt been ſeparated from 
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24 OPE 
ſought, in the imitations of nature, pictures more intereſt- 
ing and more juſt. Hitherto the opera had been conducted 
in that manner of which it was alone ſuſceptible; for 
what better uſe could be made, in a theatre, of muſic that 
could deſcribe nothing, than to employ it in repreſenta- 
tions that could not exiſt, and in which no one was able 
to compare the image with the object? It is impoſſible to 
know it we are fo affected by the deſcription of miracles, 
as we ſhould be by actually Veelding them; vhereas e 
very man can judge of e if che artiſt make the paſ- 
ſions ſpeak their proper language, and if the objects of 
nature be juſtly imitated; | Therefore; when Mufic had 
learnt to ſpeak and ta pleaſe, the charms of ſentiment 
made thoſe of the magic rod ſoon negtected. All that 
could affect the heart was then employed with ſucceſs; 
there was no longer occafion to amuſe by creatures of the 
imagination, or rather folly, and the gods were banifhet 
from the ſcene, when they had once learnt to introduce 
men. d 

This method, more wiſe and more re; alar, was boi 
alſo r more proper to promote the illuſion; they perceive 
that the principal buſineſs of muſic Was to make ice 
imperceptible; and by throwing the mind of the The 
tor into diforder and trouble, to prevent it from diſtiſi⸗ 
guiſhing the tender and pathetic chants of a mournftfl 
heroine, from the real accents of grief; and that Achilles 

a rage was able to congeal the ood with terror, with 
te very ſame language that would ſhock us, When Som- 

from his mouth at any other time. - 
ene energy of all the ſentiments, and the violence ot al 


the paſſfions, are therefore the principal objects of the ly 


ric drama; and the illuſion, which is its charm, is 
Toft immediately, Whenever the author and the àctör 
ar ave th le. e one moment to himſelf,” Such are 
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gpl ſo different from ours, mult. be ap. — - 
erent tone. ee: 

bs is evident, that, i in proportion as we make 5 Gi. > AC> 

ion more. intereſting, we may diminiſh the pomp af, 

cenery ; for the more cur attention 18 acer fog A 
perſonages,, the le ef it regards the objects chat 11900 
them: it is neceſſary, however, that the Kee. 110 5 e 
ſpond to the actors tl at are there introduced; the imita⸗ 
tions of nature, moreoyer, which are often more difficult, 
and always more agreeable than thoſe Imaginary Doings, 
became more intereſting by being more probable. K 
beautiful, palace, delicious gardens, and learned. ruins, 
pleaſe the eye ſtill more than the fantaſtic } images of Tar- 
tarus, Olympus, and the chariot of the Sun; i images like- 
wiſe the more inferior to thoſe we are able to trace WE 
qurſelves, as, in chimerical objects, i it is very eaſj for the 
mind to range in the regions of impoſſibility, and to form 
models that are beyond all imitatiom. From whence it 
po. that the marvellous, though diſplaced in tragedy, 
not ſo in epic poetry, where the imagination, ever in- 
rious ry laviſh, of its 8 undertakes the execu- 
—.— and can a+ th provide a more noble apparatus than 
our theatres: are able to produce, aided by the talents of 
the greateſt maſter of machinery, and the PORT 
of the moſt powerful monarch, 
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17 


"ORCHESTRA. ' was among the Greeks the Wel 
rt of the theatre, which was in form of a ſemicitele 


and furniſhed all round with benches. It was called the 


orcheſtra, becauſe it was there the dances were er- 
formed: among them, therefore, the orcheſtra win 
of the theatre, but,at Rome it was eparated and Ailed 
with ſeats deſtined, for the ſcnators,, magiſtates, "a veſtals, 
and other perſons of diſtinction. The word is now 27 
rage Mm od op cally to the muſic, and is common y 
underito 3ce were the performers ſit, as jh the 
dienen - Dy 

In the. Gary .muſic of ſym phop es, ſuch 28 as hb 
of; the, opera, a pt . 99 Fa (CC Log 175 
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36 FAT 
that the fymphonies may be collected and deſtributed 
zin the beſt manner poſſible. Ihe. body of the orcheſtra 
is eonſtructed of a wood light and reſonant, like that of 
Arz it is built on arches, and has no communication 
with any thing that ſurrounds it, and is ſeparated from 
the ſpectators by a rail placed in the pit, at the diſtance 
of one or two feet. So that the whole body of the orche- 
ſtra ſtanding, ſo to ſay, in the air, and touching ſcaree 
any thing, vibrates and reſounds with the greateſt 
Ageility, and forms a kind of grand inſtrument that an- 
Awers to all the others, and augments their effect s. 
The firſt orcheſtra in Europe, for the number and in- 
telligence of the ſymphonies, is that of Naples; but that 
vrhich is the beſt diſpoſed, and, taken altogether, the moſt 
perfect, is that of the opera of the king of Poland at 
Dreſden, directed by the illuſtrious Haſſe. (This was zurote 


„ PATHE TIC is a fort of dramatic and theatrical muſic, 
hich conduces to paint and to excite the more important 
Paſſions, particularly ſorrow and lamentation. Every ex- 
preſſion; in the French muſic, of the pathetic genus, con- 
tafts in a lingering and raging or ſhrill tone of voice, and in 

ſuch a ſlow movement, that all perception of the meaſures 
is loſt. From whence it comes, that the French imagine 


that all which is low is pathetic, and all that is pathetic 


- ought/ta be ſtow. There are even airs that become gay 
and huxom, or tender and pathetic, according as they 
are ſung ſlow or quick. Such is that air jo well known 
in Paris, which begins with theſe words: 1 y atrente ans 


que mon cctillon trame, &c. and another with theſe words; 
quoi / vous partez fans que rien vous arréte, &c. It is the 


excellence of the French melody, that you may turn it to 
whatever you will, Fiat avis, et, cum volet, arbor. 
But the Italian muſic has not the ſame advantage. 
ach ſong, each melody, has a character which is 46 pe- 
cu liar to it, that it is impoſſible to alter it. Its pathetic 
of accent and of inelody is expreſſible in all ſorts of mea- 
ſures, and eve in the quickeſt movements. The French 
airs change their character according as their movements 
Are urged or relaxed: but each Italian air has its moye- 
ment ſo determined, that it cannot be altered without 
deſtroying the melody. Ihe, air, ſo disngured, does not 
change its ollaradter 1 it is loſt, it is no longer a melody, 
nor any thing elſe, | 
We 
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P H N 37 
We can no more ſay that the character of the pathetic 
is in the genus, or the modes or the harmony, that it is 
in the movement ; for there are pieces of elegant pathetie 
muſic in the three genera, in the two modes, and in All 
1 imaginable. The true pathetic is in that ex- 
preſſive accent, which is not to be determined by rules; 
but which the genius finds, and the heart eee 
N cannot by 150 method n e _—_ DHEA BTR 
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PHRASE is a ſheveſion of melody or harmony, 
which forms, without interruption,” a ſenſe more or 
leſs complete, and which is terminated on a repoſe, * 'by a 
cadence more or leſs perfect. 1 71 

ITgheie are two ſorts of muſical phunſbo⸗ In mehedy the 
;phbaſed is compoſed of a ſucceſſion of ſounds fo diſpoſed, 
with regard to the tone and the movement, that the 
form one e regular compoſition, and are all reſolvable by 
one eſſential chord in the mode where they then are, 

In harmony the phraſe is a regular ſucceſſion of accords, 
all united among themſelves by diſſonances expreſſed or 
underſtood; and: which is reſolvable into an abſolute ca- 
dence, and according to the nature of that cadence: as 

the ſenſe is more or leſs complete; the oma is alſo more 
5 Or leſs perfect.” nk 

It is in the invention of muſical pie in their: pro- 
2porkiops and diſpoſitions, that the true beauties of mafic 
conſiſt. A compolitor, who points and phraſes well, is a 
man of judgment; a performer, who diſtinguiſhes, and 

well - obſerves the phraſes and their accents, is a man of 
i taſte ; but he, who ſees and expreſſes nothing but the 
„Notes, the tones, the time, and the intervals, without 
entering into the ſpirit of che phraſes, how ſkilful, how 


exact ſoever he may otherwiſe be, is but the mere outſide 
ag a muſician. 4 


-3q 1 PL AIN CHAN: T is the name ahnt: is given hy the 
Roman church to the eccleſiaſtio chant: that which ſtill 
lubſiſts, is a disfigured but precious relick of the ancient 
Grecian muſic; Which, after having paſſed thro the hands 

' of "the barbarians, has not yet loft all its primitive beau- 
"ries": for it ſtill retains enough to make it far preſerable, 

even in the ſtate it now is, and for the uſe to which it is 

applied, to that muſie, effeminate and theatric, or heavy 

And inſipid, which is ſubſtituted in ſome churchesg with- 
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out! gravity, taſte, or propriety, ut une 7 
that place whioh they: dare to nee 

PRIMA INTENZIONE is an Italian technical — 
which has no correſpondent in French, and which needs 
none, ſeeing that the idea which this word conveys, is 
not known in the French muſic. An air, a piece, di 
prima intenxione, is that which is formed at once, entire 
in all its parts, in the mind of the compoſitor, as n 
iſſued completely armed from the brain of Jupiter. 


Theſe pieces of Prima [ntenzione are thoſe rare ſtroked | 


of genius, where all the ideas are fo, intimately united, 
that they may be ſaid ta make but one whole, and the 
mind cannot conceive of them but all together. They 
reſemble thoſe long and eloquent periods of Cicero, where 
the ſenſe, ſuſpended thro” the whole, is not determined 
till the laft word; and which, conſequently, ee a+ 
thought only in the mind of the orator. 

.> *Pheſe forts of operations of the mind, nen are A 
cultiy explained even by analyſis, appear as ꝑrodigies to 
the reaſon, and are not capable of being conceived,. but 
by thoſe who have a genius capable of producing them. 
heir effect is always in proportion to the efforts of tha 
mind that have been exerted ; and in muſie it is theie 
ſtrokes of prima intenxione alone, that cauſe thoſe raptu- 
tous emotions, thoſe ecſtatic joys, by which the mind of 
the hearer is loſt in tranſport. Fheſe ſtrokes are per- 
ceived, they are Io APY here the mne Xa 


never: be deceived. nn roinw 


Hd che eloſe of 'one of theſe alien pieces; perform 
one of thoſe lifeleſs airs, where all the phraſes are regu- 


larly compoſed, or where the ſame phraſe is conſtantly. 
repeated in different tones, and the aecompahyment 


ferves only to fill up the vacancies: in what taſte ſoever 
this Jaſt piece may by compoſed, if the remembrance 
of tke other ſuffers you to give it any attentions it-wilk 
be only, to be chilled, diſguſted, enraged. After an 
#it' ds prima eng” pores en can have the lead 
effect DUOL TO 50810. 8 93841] 3. 29 mon 182 
Won bis ed Yall SU 2G} | IE DOR u Won 3d 
01 RECITATIVE: 1 _ abate g that-nearly 
appreitherto-ſpeeth;'of muſical dectumations debe 
is performer thould imitate, as much a8 ** 
MfokiGhs of ich voice of a Aderlalmer- Alis chants 
cilkd'recitative; becanſs it is appſied· er narration or rxxi . 
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REC Th 
kal, and that it is uſed in the dramatie dialogue. Bhe 
Dictionary of the Academy ſays, that the recitative:ſhoul 
be ſpoken quick: there are recitatives which ſhould be 
ſpoke quick, and there are others Were the ton fuld 
be ſuſtaine . ! ft 

The perfection of the recitative depends in great mean 
ſare on the character of the language; the mare lan- 
guage is aceented and melodious, the more natural che 
xrecitative will be, and the more near it will approath to 
real diſcourſe; for. it is nothing but a noted adeent ina 
language truly muſical, but in one that is heavy, dhl, 
and without accent, it is a mere chant, a cry, a pfſalmò- 
dy; we there no longer perceive: the ſpeeeh: therefore 
that is the beſt-xecitative, where there is the leaſt c hanti 
This appears to me to be its true principle, drawn from 
the nature of the ſubject, and on which We fhould · found 
our judgment of the recitative, and compare that of oν 
language with that of another. 9 
Among the Greeks, all their poetry was in reeitatlve, 
becauſe their language being melodious, it was ſuffidient 


* — 
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to add the cadence of metre, and to ſuſtain the tones, ia 


ordet to make their recitals quite muſical; from hence 
it vame, that they who compoſed verſes, called it ſinging ? 
ad ithis cuſtom paſſing ridiculouſly into other languages, 
gaue occaſion to other poets to ſay, I fingy when ſtheñ 
make not the leaſt ſort of melody. Phe Greeks could 
ſing in ſpeaking, but we muſt either ſing or ſpealæ, for 
we cannot do both at the ſame time. It is this diſtinction 
which has rendered the recitative neceſſary. Muſie:hag 
too much power in our airs, and poetry. is there almoſt 
forgot. Our lyric dramas are too much ſung to preſerve 
a perpetuity; An opera, which is nothing more than a 
ſeries of airs, will diſguſt almoſt as muchas one air o _ 
fame continuance, The finging muſt he divided and dia 
verſiſied: by ſpeech, but this ſpeech muſt be modified: by 
muſic : for the intention of the recitatiye is to connect the 
fexeral parts of the drama, and by ſeparating. the airs td 
take them appear the more brilliant, and to prevent the 
ear from being ſatiated by a continuance of loud muſiggts 
But however eloquent the dialogue may be, and hows 
ever>energetie and learned the recitative; | it ouphOfeſ to 
be continued longer than is neceſſary for ita hits ids 
it is not ini the recitative that the praſtiges af the %R 
exerted, andit is only ta diſphay while illaſions the 
opera iG inſtituted. Oo Now, it n igsethataheslte⸗ 
lians err; who, by the extreme length of their — 
| ; | make 
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make an abuſe of the recitative; for however excellent it 
may be in itſelf, it becomes irkſome by a long continu- 
ance, and it is not to hear the recitative that we go to 
the opera. Demoſthenes declaiming all day, would 
grow tedious at laſt, but it does not tollow from thence, 
that Demoſttienes was a tedious declaimer. They who 
ſay, that the Italians themſclves find fault with their re- 
citative, talk as they pleaſe: for, on the contrary, there 
is no part of their muſic which the connoiſſeurs eſteem 
more important, and where they are ſo difficult to pleaſe, 
It is even ſufficient, if a mulician excel in this part, 
tho? he be but tolerable in all the reſt, to elevate him to 
the higheſt rank among the moſt illuſtrious artiſts; and it 
was by this alone, that the renowned Porpora became 
immortalized. 

S. Tartini relates, that in the year 1714, he heard 
in the opera at Ancona, a piece of Recitative, that con- 
ſiſted of one line only, and without any other accompa- 
nyment than that of the baſe, which had an amazing 
effect, not only on the profeſſors of the art, but all the 
ſpectators. It was, lays he, at the beginning of the 
& third act. At each repreſentation, a profound ſilence 
& in the whole audience declared the approach of this 
„ terrible period. Their viſages turned pale; a ſhiver- 
< ing came o'er them; they regarded each other witha 
4 look of dreadful aſtoniſhment: tor there were neither 
< tears nor groans: I well remember, it it was a me- 
„ nacing and tremendous expreſſion, that oppreſſed the 
„ mind, ſeized the heart, and froze the blood.”+ 


ROULADE is a paſlage in ſinging, where there 
are ſeveral notes placed * on the ſame ſyllable. 
The roulade is nothing more than an imitation of the 
melody of inſtrumental muſic in thoſe cafes where, 
either for the graces of the muſic, the nature of the 
image, or the force of expreſſion, it is found convenient. 
to ſuſpend the ſubject, and prolong the melody: but it 
is neceſſary, moreover, that the ſyllable be long, that 
the voice be brilliant, and proper to give a facility to 
ſound, clearly and freely, the notes of the roulade, with- 
out fatiguing the organs of the ſinger, and conſequently 
the ears of the hearer, | 


+ If Mr. Rouſſeau ſhould publiſh another edition of his Dictionary, it 
were well if he would read this paſſage once more, before he mentions the 


The 


trifling effects of modern muſic, 
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The yowels, on which it is moſt proper to continue 
the notes, are the a (aw), next the o, and the open e 
(ali): the i (e) and the u are but little ſonorous, and the 
diphthongs ſtill leſs. With regard to the naſal vowels, 
the roulade ihould never be applied to them. The Ita- 
lian language, which abounds with o and a (aw), is 
much better adapted to the inflexions of the voice than 
the French; and the Italian muſicians are not ſparing in 
applying them to it. The French, on the contrary, 
being obliged to compoſe almoſt all their muſic by ſylla- 
bles, on account of their vowels being but little favour- 


able, are conſtrained to give to their notes a flow and 
regular meaſure; or to make the conſonants claſh with 
each other, by kurrying the ſyllables; which neceſſarily 
makes their melodies either languiſhing or rough. I dont 
ſee by what means the French muſic can ever ſurmount this 
4nconvenience, It is no ſmall error to imagine, that a 
roulade is always well placed, becauſe a ſyllable or a 
word may chance to ſuit it, without conſidering if the 
fituation of the finger, or the ſentiment that it is to ex- 
preſs, be likewiſe agreable to it. 

The roulade is an invention of modern muſic. It does 
not appear that the ancients ever made any uſe of it, as 
they never placed more than two notes on the ſame ſylla- 
ble. This difference is a conſequence of that between 
the two muſics, the one of which was ſubſervient to the 
language, and the other gives it the law. | 
SINGING is a certain modification of the human 
voice, by which are formed-ſounds that are diverſified and 
agreeable, : wy 
Singing does not appear to be natural to man; for tho 
the ſavages of America ſing, becauſe they talk, yet the true 
ſavage never ſings. Mutes likewiſe do not ſing, the 
make a noiſe only that has no continuance ;. thoſe 
hollow-ſounds which neceſſity draws from them. I much 
doubt whether M. Pereyre, with all his art, could ever 
make them utter any muſical tone, Infants cry out and 
weep, but never ſing ; their firſt expreſſions have nothing 
in them either melodious or ſonorous, and they learn to 
ling, as, they do to talk, by our example. A melodious 
and pleaſing concourſe of ſounds is nathing more than 
a free and artificial imitation of the accents of the voice 
in“ common converſation, or in the tranſports of paſſion: 
we cry and complain without ſinging ; but we imitate 
theſe cries and complaints by ſinging : and as, of all 

CT, imitations, 
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imitations, the moſt intereſting are thoſe of the human 
pathons, ſo of all the ſeveral methods of imitating them, 
the moſt agreeable is that of ſinging, © DIED * 
The * — of ſinging ſeems to be a natural conſe- 
quence of that of ſpeaking, and is in fact not leſs gene- 
ral; for wherever they ſpeak, they fing. Fhe ancients, 
before they had yet diſcovered the art of writing, had 
their ſongs. Their laws and their hiſtories, the praiſes 
of their Gods and their heroes, were ſung before they 
were wrote. And from thence it came, according to 
Ariſtotle, that the ſame Greek word was uſed for their law 
and their ſongs. : HA” 
All the lyric poetry was, properly, nothing elſe than 
ſongs : but i ſhould here confine myſelf to ſpeak of thoſe 
which were, according to our ideas, more particularly ſo. 
Let us begin with the airs of the table. In the firft 
ages, ſays M. la Nauze, all the gueſts, according to 
Diczarchus, Plutarch, and Artemon, ſung lege ile, 
and with one voice, the praiſe of the Divinity. There 
fore theſe ſongs were real pæans, or ſacred hymns. Their 
Gods were no enemies to the banquet; but were eonſtant- 
ly invited to their parties of pleaſure. ls SLOTS 
In ſucceeding times, the gueſts ſung ſucceſſively, each 
one in his turn, holding a branch of myrtle in his hand, 
which paſſed to him that was to ſing next. At laſt; when 
muſic had arrived to more perfection in Greece, and 
the lyre was introduced to their feaſts, the proficients in 
the art, ſay the ſame authors, were alone allowed to 
ſing at table, or at leaſt to accompany the lyre. 
The ſongs which were ſung to the lyre, and of which 
Terpander was the inventor, were called Scolia, and re- 
lated not only to love and wine, or to pleaſure in gene- 
ral, as they now do, but to hiſtory, to war, and even 
to morality. Such is the ſong of Ariſtotle on the death 
of Hermias his friend and companion; which occaſioned 
its author to be accuſed of impiety. ef OL DIYG. 22 
« O virtue! who, notwithſtanding the difficulties 
<< you offer to feeble mortals, art the charming object of 
cc their purſuits! Virtue, pure and amiable ! It was 
cc ever, to the Greeks, a deſtiny worthy of envy, to ſuf- 
c fer, with complacency, the moſt horrible evils, and even 
<« death itſelf, for you. Such are the ſeeds of immortali- 
ce ty which you diffuſe in every heart: the fruits of 
« which are more precious than gold, than the fondneſs 
c of parents, or the moſt tranquil ſlumbers. F or =_ 
| f the 
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the divine Hercules and the ſons of Leda, endured a 
thouſand labours ; and the ſucceſs of their enterpriſes 
* declare your power. It was for the love of you that 
Achilles and Ajax deſcended into the empire of Pluto; 
and it was the contemplation of your celeſtial beauty, 
that occaſioned the prince of Atarna, alſo, to deprive 
5. himſelt of the light of the ſun. A prince, whoſe 
actions ſhall cauſe him to be forever celebrared : the 
„ daugters of Memory ſhall conſtantly fing his glory, 
«© whenever they chant the worſhip of Jupiter, and the 
value of a fincere and laſting friendſhip.” 

All their moral ſongs were not in ſograveaftrain as this: 
the following taken from Athenzus is in a different taſte, 
The firſt of all bleſſings is health; the ſecond, 
<<. beauty; the third, riches gain'd without fraud; and 
«6. the fourth, thoſe youthful hours that we paſs with our 
&& friends,” | | 

Wi'iͤe may judge of the nature of their ſcolia, which related 
to love and wine, by the ſeventy odes of Anacreon, which 
ſtill remain. But even in this ſort of ſongs, we ſtill ſee 
that ardent love of their country and of liberty, with 
which all the Greeks were tranſported. 5 E 
Give wine and health, ſays one of theſe ſongs, to my 
„ Clitagora and me, with the ſuccour of the Theſſalians.“ 
That is, not only as Clitagora was a Theſſalian, but 
bacauſe the Athenians had formerly received aſſiſtance, 
from that people, againſt the tyranny of Piſiſtratides. 
They had alſo their ſongs for the ſeveral conditions 
and incidents in life, as their paſtorals and bucolics, 
their epithalamiums, and funeral ſongs, as well as the 
hymns that they ſung in praiſe of their Gods and heroes. 
In theſe ſorts of ſongs they were imitated by the Latins, 
and many of the odes of Horace are ſongs of love and 
wine. But this nation, more warlike than voluptuous, 
made, for a very long time, but an indifferent uſe of mu- 
fic and ſongs, and never approached, in this reſpec, the 
graces of luxuriant Greece. It appears, that muſic remained 

perpetually rude and groſs amongſt the Romans. What 
they fung at their nuptial ceremonies, were rather brawl- 
ingse than ſongs, and it can ſcarce be imagined, that 
the ſatires, ſung by the ſoldiers at the triumphs of their 
generals, were in a very agreeable melody. | 

- Phe moderns have alſo their ſongs of differnt kinds, 
according to the genius and taſte of each nation; but the 
French ſurpaſs all Europe, in the art of compoſing them, 


if 
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if not in the tutn and melody of the airs, at leaſt in the 
. pirit, the grace, and poignancy of the words; tho', for the 
moſt part, wit and fatire are there leſs conſpicuous than 
ſentiment and luxury. It is an amuſement to which they 
habe a ſtrong propenfity, and in which they have at all 
times excelled; witneſs the ancient Froubadours. This 
happy people, perpetually gay, turn all things into 
plealantry ; the women are highly gallant, the men are 
completely difapated, and the country produces excellent 
wine: can ſuch a people ever ceaſe from ſinging? + 
SONATA is a piece of in{trumenta] muſtc, compoſ- 
ed of three or four parts in ſucceſſion, which are of dif- 
ferent characters. The ſonata is much the ſame for the 
inſtrument, as the cantata is for the voice, © 
At this time, when inſtruments make the moſt impor- 
tant part of mutic, fonatas are much in uſe, as well as 
every kind of ſymphony : the vocal part is ſcarce any 
thing more than an acceſſory, and the melody accompa- 
nies the accompanyment. We owe this bad taſte to 
thoſe, who being deſirous of introducing the manner of 
the Italian muſic into a language that is not fuſceptible 
of it, have obliged us to endeavour to perform that with 
inſtruments, which it is impoſſible to perform by the 
voice. I will venture to propheey, that a taſte fo little 
natural will not long continue. Muſic merely harmonic, 
as we have elſewhere ſaid, is of little value. To make it 
eonftantly pleaſe, it muſt be raiſed to the rank of the imita- 
tive arts: but its imitation is not at all times immediate, like 
thoſeof poetry and painting: ſpeech is the mean by which 
muſic determines, for the moſt part, the object of which 
it offers us the image, and it is by the affecting ſounds of 
the human voice, that this image excites, at the bottom of 
the heart, the ſenſation. which it is to produce. Who 
does hot ſee how far the mere ſymphony; which is only 
intended te diſplay the execution of an inſtrument, is 
from being able to produce this energy? Can all the tricks 
of M. Mondonville's Violin affect us ſo much'as two notes 
of the voce of Mademoiſelle la Maure? The ſymphony a- 
nimates che ſong, and adds:to its expreſſion, but it can- 
nat fupply its place. To underſtand what all this traſh 
of ſonatas, with which we are deluged, is intended to 
mean they hould do as that choice painter did, who 
WWterundér Wis figures, this is a fret, this is a han, and 
this'ss 4 horſe, Tyra 15 18 0 bie „boi 11 1 
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TASTE. Of all the gifts of nature, taſte is that 
which is the moſt eaſy to be felt, and the moſt difficult 
tobe explained. It would not be what it is, if it were to 
be defined: for it judges of matters over which the judg- 
ment has no power; and ſerves, if I may uſe the expreſ- 
ſion, as ſpectacles to reaſon. 
nere are, in melody, combinations of ſounds that are 
more agreeable, one than the other, altho* equally well 
modulated. There are, in harmony, parts that have ef- 
feet, and. parts that have no effect, and all equally regu- 
lar. There is, in the diſpoſition of pieces, an exquiſite 
art in diſplaying that force which they relatively receive 
from each other, and which is derived from ſomething 
more refined than the rule of contraſt. There are, in the 
execution of the ſame piece, different manners of repre- 
ſenting it, without cver departing from its true charac- 
ter: of theſe manners, one is more more pleaſing than 
another; and far from being able to reduce them to 
rules, we cannot even form any rules relative to them. 
Reader, tell me the reaſon of theſe differences, and I will 
tell you what is ta/te. 

Each man has a particular taſte, by which he gives 
to objects, that are fair and good, an order that is pecu- 
har to himſelf, One is more affected by pathetic pieces, 
another better loves gay airs. A voice, ſoft and flexible, 
{ſtrives to give its melodies pleaſing ornaments : and a 
voice, ſenſible and animated, delights in expreſſing the 
accents of paſſion. One prefers a ſimplicity of melody, 
another ſearches after refined ſtrokes; and each of theſe 
calls, equally, that taſte which they prefer, by the name of 
elegance, This diverſity ariſes ſometimes from the 

difterent diſpoſitions of the organs which are exerciſed 
by the taſte; ſometimes from the particular conftitution 
of each man, which renders him more ſenſible to pleaſure 
or diſguſt than another; and ſometimes from the diver- 
ſity of age or ſex, which lead the deſires to different ob- 
jects. In all theſe caſes, no one having any thing but 
his, peculiar taſte to oppoſe to that of another, it is ma- 
nifeſt, that the matter does not admit of a diſpute. 

But there is, moreover, a general taſte, in which all, 
Who have not an evident defect in their organs, agree. 
And it is to this alone that can be properly given the 
name of taſte. Perform a concert before a number of 
thoſe whoſe ears are ſufficiently exerciſed, and their minds 
ſufficiently inſtructed, and the greateſt part of them will 

generally 
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generally agree in their judgment of the ſeveral parts, 
and in the order of their different merits. Aſk of each 
one the reaſon ofthis judgment, and there are caſes in 
which they will aſſign the ſame cauſe, almoſt unani- 
moufly; and theſe cates are thoſe which are determi- 
nable by the rules; and this common judgment is there: 
fore that of the artiſt or connoiſſeur. But among thote 
matters which they agree to pronounce good or bad, 
there are ſome in which they cannot fupport their judg- 
ment by any reaſon that is convincing and common to, 
them all; and this laſt judgment belongs to the man of 
taſte, That there is not in theſe caſes an unanimity of 
judgment, is, becauſe all are not equally well organited; 
all are not men of taſte ; and the arbitrary notions, which 
ariſe from the prejudices of habit or education, frequently 
pervert the order of natural beauties. Concerning this 
taſte, we may diſpute, becauſe there is but one that is 
the true one, but I ſec ſcarce any other method to deter- 
mine this diſpute, but by the majority. of voices, when 
we cannot be determined by the voice of nature; and 
this is what ought to decide the preference between 
the French and Italian muſic. 2: MA 
For the reſt, genius invents, but taſte ſelects: and 
frequently a too luxuriant genius has need of a ſevere cen- 
ſor, to prevent it from being prodigal of its riches. 
Without taſte we may produce great ſubjects, but it is 
that which makes them intereſting. It is taſte that ena- 
bles the compoſitor to ſeize the ideas of the poet, and the 
performer thoſe of the compoſitor; and it is that which 
furniſhes both the one and the other with all that can 
adorn and enrich their ſubjects ; and it is that alſo which 
gives the auditor a ſenſation of all theſe harmonies. Taſte 
however is not ſenſibility : a man may have a great deal 
of taſte with very little warmth, and ſuch a one, though. 
tranſported by the graces, is but little affected by the 
pathons.' Taſte ſeems to relate more naturally to expreſ- 
ſions that are delicate, and ſenſibility to ſuch as a 
F RIO, in Italian Terzetto, is a muſic of three princi- 
pal-or- reciting parts. This kind of compoſition paſſes 
for the moſt excellent; and ought to be alſo the moſt 
regular of all others. Beſide the general rules for the 
contre point, there are others for: the trio, which are 
very rigorous, and the ſtrict obſervance of which tends 
| to 
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to produce the moſt agreeable of all harmonies :: theſe 
rules flow all from this principle; that the perfect con- 
cord being compoſed of three different ſounds, it is ne- 
ceſſary that each concord, to complete the harmony, 
diſtribute theſe three ſounds, as much as poſſible, to the 
three parts of the trio. With regard to the diſſonanees, 
as they ought never to be doubled, and as their concord; 
moreover, is compoſed of three ſounds, there is a ſtill 
greater neceflity for their being diverſified; and that a 
good choice be made, beſide the diflonance, of ſuch ſounds 
as ought in preference to accompany it. s mort 
As all theſe rules are incompatable with the unity of me- 
lody, and as we never hear a regular and harmonious; trio, 
that has a determinate and ſenſible melody in the execu- 
rion, it follows, that the rigorous trio is a bad ſpeeies of 
muſic... Theſe ſevere rules, moreover, have been - Jon 


* 


ſince aboliſhed-in Italy, where a muſic is never allowed to 


be good, that is not melodious, how harmonious ſoeyer 
it may be, and whatever labour it may have coſt the 
dom poſitor . rob; ad $onres 
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UNITY or MELODY. All the fine arts havega 
certain unity of deſign, which is the ſource of that pleaſure 
which they yield the mind: for the attention, being di“ 
vided, has no repoſe; and when we are engaged by two 
objects, it is a proof that we are not ſufficiently ſatisfied 
with either of them. There is in muſic, a ſucceſhye 
wity which relates to the ſubject, and by which all the 
parts, well connected, compoſe one Whole, and which 
exhibits at once the aggregate and all its part. 
But their is another unity of ſubject, which is more 
refined, and more ſimultaneous, and from whence arifes, 
without being perceived, the energy of muſic andthe 
force of its expreſhons. co mor n fre 2Ht63 10 
When I hear our pſalms ſung in four parts, Lam ar 
firſt; always greatly affected; tranſported with that har: 
mony ſo full and ſo nervous: and the- firſt» accards, 
when they are truly ſounded, make me even trembie. 
But ſcarce have they continued a few minutes, before 
my attention: begins to relax, and the tones affe me 
deis and leſs; Lam ſoon after tired, and at laſt diſguſteq;, 


with hearing nothing but concęer d., n 1 108 


This effect E don't find when I hear good modern unn 
ſic, although. the harmony che leſs vigorousgioc remeor- 
ber at the opera of Venice, that far from being:tired — 

a fine 
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fine air well executed, I have given, how long ſoever it 
may have continued, a conſtant freſh attention, and have 
been more intereſted with it at the end than at the begin- 


ing. | 

This difference ariſes from that of the character of the 
two muſics, of which one is only a ſucceſſion of accords, 
and the other a ſucceſſion of melody. Now the pleaſure 
of harmony is nothing more than the pleaſure of mere 
ſenſation, and the enjoyments of the ſenſes being always 
ſhort, ſatiety and diſguſt ſoon follow : but the pleaſure of 
the melody 1s of an intereſting nature, and accompanied 
by an expreſſion that ſpeaks to the heart, and which 
the artiſt can conſtantly enjoy or repeat, by the force of 
genius. 

Muſic therefore muſt neceſſarily be melodious to affect, 
to pleaſe, and continually to engage the intereſt and at- 
tention. But, in our ſyſtems of accords and harmonies, 
how ſhall the muſic be made melodious ? If each part has 
its melody, all the melodies, heard at the ſame time, will 
mutually deſtroy each other, and their will no longer be 
any melody at all: or, if all the parts perform the ſame 
melody, there will be no harmony, and the concert will 
be all uniſon. 

The manner, by which a muſical inſtint, a certain 
mere ſenſation of genius, has reſolved this difficulty with- 
out perceiving it, and has even drawn from it an advan- 
tage, is very remarkable. Harmony, which uſually de- 
ſtroys, is made to animate, increaſe, and aſcertain the 
melody: the ſeveral parts, without confuſion, concur to 
the ſame effect, and, altho' each of them appear to have 
a melody peculiar to itſelf, yet from all theſe parts united, 
ariſes but one uniform melody. And this is what I call 
unity of melody. | 

The manner in which harmony, far from injuring, 
even concurs to this unity, is this: Our 5 are 
characteriſed by our modes, and our modes are founded 
in our harmony. Whenever, therefore, the harmony en- 
forces or aſcertains the expreſſion of the mode and the 
modulation, it adds to the expreſſion of the melody, 
provided that it do not overpower it. 

The art of the compoſitor therefore, with regard to the 
unity of melody, is, 1. When the mode is not ſufficiently 
determined, to aſcertain it better by the harmony: 2. 
To ſelect and diſpoſe the accords in ſuch manner, that 
the principal tone may always be that of the melody, and 
that by which it is beſt contraſted, may be that 10 a 
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taſe: 3. To add to the energy of each paſſage by accords 
that are ftrong if the expreſſion be ſtrong, or ſoft if it 
be ſoft; 4. To have regard in diſpoſing the accompany- 
ment to the forte piano of the melody: 5. Laſtly, fo 
to diſpoſe the melody of the other parts, that far from 
traverſing the principal part, they may ſuſtain, enforce, 
and give it a more vigorous accent. 
M. Rameau, to proye that the energy of muſic is all 
derived from harmony, gives an example of a like inter- 
val which he calls the ſame melody, which takes charac- 
ters quite different, according to the different manners in 
which it is accompanied. M. Rameau did not ſee that 
he proved juſt the contrary of what he intended to prove; 
for in all the examples he has given, the accompanyment 
of the baſe ſerves only to determine the melody. A ſim- 
ple interval is no melody; it becomes a melody only 
when its place is aſſigned in the mode; and the baſe in 
determining the mode, and the place in the mode which 
that interval ſhall occupy, thereby determines that 
interyal.to be ſuch or ſuch a melody: ſo that, if by what 
precedes the interyal in the ſame part we properly deter- 
mine the place it ſhall have in the modulation, I main- 
tain, that it will have its effect without any baſe : there- 
fore the harmony only acts, in this inſtance, in deter- 
mining the melody to be ſuch or ſuch, and it is merely 
as melody that the interval has different expreſſions, ac- 
cording to the place in the mode where it is employed. 

The unity of melody ſtrictly requires, that we never hear 
two melodies at the ſame time, but not that the melody 
never paſs from one part to another; on the contrary, - 
there is frequently an elegance and taſte in properly ma- 
naging a paſſage, even in a melody with an accompany- 
ment, provided that the words be always diſtinguiſhable. 
There are even harmonies that are learned and well regu- 
lated, where the melody, without being of any one part, 
reſults entirely from the effect of all of them. 

It would require a treatiſe, to ſhew, in detail, the ap- 
plication of this principle to the duo, trio, quatuor, 
choruſes and pieces of ſymphony. The men of genius 
will ſufficiently diſcover its extent and uſe, and their 
works will inſtru&t others. I therefore here conclude, 
and I ſay, that from the principle which I have here e- 
ſtabliſhed, it follows: firſt, that all muſic which is not 
melodious is diſagreeable, how harmonious ſoever it may 
be: Secondly, that all muſic where ſeveral ſimultaneous 
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melodies may be diſtinguiſhed, is bad; and that there re- 


ſults the ſame effect from it, as from two or more diſ- 
courſes pronounced at the ſame time and in the ſame tone 
of voice. By this rule, which admits of no exception, 
we ſee what judgment we ought to form of thoſe mar- 
vellous compoſitions, where one air ſerves as an accom- 
panyment to another air. 

It is in this principle of the unity of melody, which the 
Italians have felt and followed without knowing it, but 
which the French have neither known nor followed; it is, 
I fay, in this grand principle that conſiſts the eſſential 
difference of the two muſics: and this, I believe, is 
what every impartial judge will ſay, who ſhall give the 
ſame attention to the one as to the other, if that be at all 
times poſſible. 1 | 

When I had diſcovered this principle, I was willing, 
before I propoſed it, to try the application of it myſelf: 
that eſſay produced the Village Conjurer; after the ſuc- 
ceſs, I ſpoke of it in my letter on the French muſic. It is 
for the maſters of the art to determine if the principle be 
Juſt, and if I have well followed the rules that flow from it. 


VOICE. They who conſider the human voice after 
a philoſophical manner, diſtinguiſh it into different claſſes; 
or if you pleaſe, they conſider the ſame voice under dif- 
ferent appearances : 

I. As a ſimple ſound, ſuch as is the cry of infants. 

2. As an articulate ſound, ſuch as is that of ſpeech. 

3. In melody, which adds to the ſpeech, modulation, 
and the variety of tones. 

4. In the declamation, which appears to depend on 
2 new modification of the ſound, and even in the ſub- 
ſtance of the voice: a modification which differs from 
that of the melody, and that of ſpeech, ſeeing that it 
may be added to, or taken from either of them. 

t ſeems to me, that the true diſtinguiſhing character of 
the voice in ſinging, is that of forming agreeable ſounds, 
of which we can take or perceive the uniſon, and that 
they paſs from one to the other by harmonic or commen- 
ſurable intervals; whereas in the voice, in ſpeaking, either 
the ſounds are not ſufficiently ſuſtained, and ſufficiently 
diſtin, to be agreeable ; or the intervals which ſepa- 
rate them are not ſufficiently harmonious, or their rela- 
tions have not a due degree of ſimplicity. _ 
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The obſervations which M. Dodart has made on the 
differences between the voice in ſpeaking, and in melo- 
dy, in the ſame man, far from contradicting this expli- 
cation, confirm it; for, as there are languages more or 
leſs harmonious, of which the accents are more or leſs 
muſical, we obſerve alſo, that, in thoſe languages, the 
voice of ſpeech, and that of ſinging, approach or retreat in 
the ſame proportion. Therefore, as the Italian language 
is more muſical than the French, ſpeech there differs leſs 
from melody ; and it is there more eaſy to diſtinguiſh, 
in ſinging, the man whom we have heard ſpeak. In a 
language quite harmonious, as was originally that of 
Greece, the difference between the voice in ſpeech, and 
the voice in ſinging, muſt vaniſh : there can be only 
one voice for ſpeaking and ſinging ; and perhaps ſuch 1s 
the caſe at this day with the Chineſe. 
The human voice is diſtinguiſhed into many different 


claſſes ; beſides thoſe of acute and grave, there are ſome 


that are ſtrong and loud, and others that are ſoft and 
fluted ; there are voices that have a great compaſs, and 
others that are full, juſt, and harmonious ; there are ſome 
that are hard and dull, others light and flexible, and 
others again remarkable for a conſtant uniformity of 
tone, & c. It is the part of the compoſitor to employ 
each voice, in that character, which is moſt advantage- 
ous to it, In Italy, where every time an opera is re- 
vived, it is always with new muſic, the compoſitors con- 
ſtantly take great care to adapt each part to the voice 
that is to perform it. But in France, where the ſame 
muſic laſts for ages, each part muſt neceſſarily ſerve for 
all the different voices to whom it may chance to fall; 
and this perhaps is one of the reaſons why the French 
melody, inſtead of arriving at any degree of perfection, 
becomes every day more tedious and dull. 

The voice of the greateſt compaſs, the moſt flexible, 
the moſt ſweet and moſt harmonious, that perhaps ever ex- 
iſted, appears to have been that of the Chevalier Balthaſar 
Ferri, Perouſin, in the laſt century; a finger of unri- 
valled and prodigious powers ; who was courted by turns, 
by every ſovereign in Europe ; was loaded with riches 


and honors during his life, and whoſe talents and glory 


the muſes of Italy rivaled each other with celebrating 
after his death. All the writings, compoſed in praiſe of 
this muſician, breath a ſpirit of ſublime enthuſiaſm ; and 
the approbation of all his cotemporaries proves, that 
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faculties ſo rare and ſo perfect, were above all envy. No- 
thing, ſay they, can expreſs the brilliancy of his voice 
and the graces of his manner; he had, in the higheſt de- 


gree, all the characters of perfection of every kind; he was 


gay, grave, fierce, or tender, whenever he pleaſed, and 
the heart melted at the ſound of his pathetic tones. 
Among the numberleſs powers that he exerted over the 
voice, I ſhall mention only one: he mounted and deſ- 
cended two full octaves in a breath, by a continued 
trill, which marked all the chromatic degrees with ſo 
much preciſion, altho' without an accompanyment, that 
if at any time a correſpondent note in its accompany- 
ment, whether flat or ſharp, was ſuddenly ſtruck, a jult- 


neſs of concord was inſtantly perceived, that aſtoniſhed 
all who ever heard him. | 


